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What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 


Only Viceroy’s 
got the filter for 
the taste that’s right! 



US straKjtft anc( coiiracje a^mdant Se ijivm 

to ad wfio wordjvr a worCd^ reason and understanding r 
that thejjood that Cies tn eve^ man’s heart ma^ day ^ 
dc^he nia(jn^edr tfiat men wiCC come to see more cCear^ 
not that which divides them, hut that which- unites them i- 
that each hour may' hriruj us cCoser to aJinaC victory, not 
of nation over nation, hut of man over his own evils and 
weaknesses ^ that the tnie spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its Joy its heauty its ho^e, and above aCC its ahidintj faith- 
may Cive amoncj usi' that the hCessitujs ^eace he ours — 
the ^eace to huiCd and (jrow, to Cive in hantiony and sympa- 
thy with othas, and to pCan for the fiture with confdaice. 
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Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year from all 
of us in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. 
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Next issue 

AS PRO FOOTBALL PEAKS 
in (he championship games. 
F.dwin Shrakc reports (he San 
Dicgo-ButTalo contest in (he 
AFL. Tex Muule tells which 
team should win in the NFL. 

THE BOWL SEASON begins. 
Dun Jenkins previews the 
games between the conference 
champions that may, with a 
bit of far-out luck, decide con- 
clusively which team is the best. 

SYMBOLS OF PROTEST at 
the University of California 
arc beards, beats and demon- 
strations. But Alfred Wright 
reveals that (he Berkeley cam- 
pus is more complex than that. 


HXMtSSION IS SnUCTLV PaOHIBITBO 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



In the article beginning on page 94 
John Steinbeck has written one short 
sentence that pretty weil sums things 
up for us in this end-oEihc-ycar sum- 
ming-up time. "Sports,” he says, “get 
into everything.” One catches a small 
note of surprise in his tone. Without 
sharing that astonishment, wc admit to 
having been a little awed over the years 
by reminders of how completely sports 
do get into everything. It was certainly 
on this premise that we appr«iaehcd 
writers such as Faulkner. Marquand. 
O'Hara and now Steinbeck and suc- 
cessfully encouraged them to do stories 
for Sports iLLUsiRAiro. The back- 
ground of this week's article illumi- 
nates the whole point. 

It began early this fall with a phone 
call to Mr. Steinbeck's literary agent. 
Fli/abeih Otis, who is one of the best. 
She has represented Mr. Steinbeck for 
35 years and. as Steinbeck puts it. "she 
is a hard woman, but she is hard on my 
side and that is a mutter of great sut- 
isfaclion to me." 

Miss Otis was asked if she thought 
Mr. Steinbeck would consider writing 
an essay on sports. She said the prop- 
osition was hopeless because I ) he 
writes almost nothing for magazines, 
and 2) he knows nothing about sports. 
If we wanted to persist she would, how- 
ever. he glad to pass along to him any 
letter requesting such an essay. 

We did persist, and one week later 
a note arrived from Miss Otis: "To my 
complete astonishment. Mr. Steinbeck 
has answered your letter.” Attached 
was the manuscript of what our edi- 
tors. and later Mr. Steinbeck himself, 
came to call his ' ‘non-essay on sports.” 
"Manuscript” actually evokes the 
wrong image. It was a letter, plain and 
simple. It had scraichcd-out places and 
small editorial repairs where the Stein- 
beck typing finger kept hitting the 9 in- 
stead of the 0 and a piece Scotch-taped 
onto the bottom of a page where a 
thought had proved longer than the pa- 
per it was being set down on. It even 
had Hemingway spelled with two m's. 
(Deliberately'.’). But, above all, it 
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showed the rich enthusiasm of a man 
recalling places where sports had 
touched his life, from the fourth grade 
forward to today and even tomorrow, 
assuming ho is ready to start the oak- 
tree race he has invented. 

When it was mentioned to Mr. Stein- 
beck that his sporting interests had es- 
caped Miss Otis, he answered that it 
did not surpri.se him that she was "un- 
aware of one of the secret lives of this 
Milty, One docs not tell her everything. 

I have never told her about the alliga- 
tor wrestling [puge 99) for the same 
reason I did not tell you. Neither of 
you would have believed it." 

He observed that his non-essay was 
a "rough and unpolished thing.” but 
he evidenced an inner satisfaction with 
it by making only one small revision. 
Me did request that a stern eye be kept 
on the spelling — exit Mr. Hemingw ay's 
extra in. Later, hesitantly, knowing the 
furies such things can arouse. Miss Otis 
was asked how strongly Mr. Steinbeck 
fell about keeping his own style of 
punctuation. "For years,” she said, 
"Mr. Steinbeck put a comma after 
every seven words, figuring that should 
about do it. He is better now-, but do 
feel free to suggest changes.” 

There is one final note, and we hope 
Mr. Steinbeck will excuse us for quoting 
him so much, In his last letter con- 
cerning his piece he said. "! am pleased 
that you like my non-essay on sports. 
It was in a sense a pretentious thing 
to do. since I am deeply aware that 
much of the American writing which is 
now so admired in Europe is the work 
of men who got their training in sptirts- 
writing. ... I am sorry it is over, be- 
cause I may never get another chance 
to parade my ignorance in such style.” 

We arc sorry it is over, too. because 
it has been a pleasure to have a Nobel 
Pri/evvinning alligator wrestler remind 
us that sports get into everything. 

Our next issue will be dated January 
3. May wc choose this time to wish you 
a Merry Christmas and a successful 
New Year. 
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^^llo knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




blended SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTUND • RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 


PHOTOC«APMEO ATTHE GRCNAOIE*. LMOON. ENGLAND. 

' Me lEngliali. 

The Scots distill Haijs— 
we jolly well drink I laig. 
Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is Haig. 

(at Christmas, too.) 
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I SAW NASCAR PROVE IT! NEW CITGO PREMIUM GASOLENE 
CLEANS YOUR CARRURETOR AS YOU DRIVE 

That's why you get more mileage, more power, more zzooommm 
in every gallon of CITGO Premium! 


Amazing rtsults. NASCAR tooit a carburetor 
dirtied by use wild other gasolenes, put It 
in a new 1965 car, and ran It 5.000 miles 
on new CITGO Premium. The ai(ferer>ce was 
clearly visible. 



Certified by NASCAR-Ameriea's outstand* 
ing slock car authority. "CITGO premium 
Gasolene clear^s dirty carburetors . . . and 
keeps them clean as you drive." {See Ut'S 
certification at your CITGO station.) 


(hUfinktfPaftnmmi 

NASCAR 




More power-more mileage. CITGO's pat. 
enled, space-age ingredient unlocks more 
of the power your car was meant to deliver. 
That’s what we mean by "zzooommm." So, 
drive into CITGO . . . ar>d drive out with 
zzooommml 




Why Cities Service is CITGO now. We’re changing for you. Changing almost everything we make, and everything 
we do. We have new gasolenes wth zzooommm. We have a new spirit in our service. Even our service stat-on colors 
are changing to white, red. and blue. Is it any wonder we changM our name? It's CITGO now. CITGO stands tor 
the reiiabilily and experience of Cities Service . . . and for our new "go-power" end performance. 

CITCO— Trademark Cities Service Pil Compatty 


ZZOOOMMM 

new sound of power 
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Setters 

taves 
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Man* 
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by Revlon 

A GENTLEMAN’S COLOGNE AND AFTER-SHAVE LOTION. 

ALSO SPRAY-DEODORANT BODY TALC. SOAP, TALC. PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE. 




Plymouth Belvederes 
conquer US AC, 
wrap up all four 1965 
Stock Car Championships! 


Plynioulh. and Norm Nelson, fin- 
ished the 196.^ IJSAC -Stock C'ar 
racing season with a perfect score, 
taking all four titles of the ycar- 
Hclvederes totaled more than 
twice as many points as any other ear 
make, taking b<)th the Manufacturers 
Championship ami the Imiex of 
Performance Championship, Nelson 
ti>ok 1st |ilace in the ilriver's point 
standing with his lielvederc as well 
as 1st in the owner's point race. Piiul 
Cioldsmith ran his into 2nd place 
and Jim llurtubise piloted his to a 
solid 4th place season's finish. 


.Arid up all the USAC wins and 
specially prepared Belvederes took 
thirteen 1st places out of 18 USA('- 
sanciioned stock car events, includ- 
ing the Pike's Peak Hill Climb, 
Plynunitli has lx,x’n the car to beat 
ever since its record-smashing 1, 2. 3 
llnisti in the Daytona “.‘*00’ a couple 
of years ago. This is part of the rea- 
s(*n that ruggeilness and perftirinanec 
are synonymous with Plymouth. 

Ruggedness, perfi>rmance and 
durability on the street are synony- 
mous with the all-new 1966 
Belvedere, too. It has features like 


torsion-bar suspension, asymmetri- 
cal rear springs (to control fn>nt-end 
dive and rear-end squat). .Safety- 
Rim wheels and a comiilete package 
of safely features - all standard. 

The list of comfort and conve- 
nience options runs from a console- 
mounted tachometer to air condi- 
tioning, with a choice of five engines 
ranging from the economical 225- 
cu.-in. ‘“6" to the big V-8s. 

.So if you want this kind of driving 
excitement, you should check out a 
'66 Plymouth Belvedere. At your 
Plymouth Dealer's. 


Let yourself go... Vlymoutfi 

Ml‘ FCHV HtLVtlHKh 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Wanna buy a 
trained Alligator? 





shrugs off its own wrinkles 

\:ur; :• ' .'.'odi. Ccfic^c'* P’ .'fi tda( p'-nc . 

ticit 1/ dues t'ow'i VJUh ^,'otu(f('rl* the pfocess s nore 
"lan <\-o pctnio'ien/ pfe<;s /’ i permnnef' shope* Wash ,( ono 
-r, v....f and avGi Pack ii S't in it And this Aihgaior sfi't 

'i.'C<.)vi-ts its ongmijl style, W'ltioi.i 'fo’imy A/larte of 65*1 
poiyesief Qnd 35 ' rol/on, (he ^nety waven Concher P'us 
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If scares off rain and stains 
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The gentle mixer 


Squirt gentles whiskey, gin and vodka 
with the fresh, dry taste 
of premium sun-ripened citrus. 

It's so refreshing, you almost wonder how 
a soft drink can be such a good mixer. 



Prolong your pleasure. Take your 

holiday cheer tall — 

with Squirt, the gentle mixer. 


The fresh approach to the mixed drink. 




The only paper that weathers aay starm 

There is only one way you can guarontee money for 
future delivery at lime of greatest need: a Life Insurance Policy. 

No other investment instantly assures future 
financial security for your family, for yourself, no matter what. 

Today is the best day to guarantee your protection against any rainy day. 

Procrastination is the highest cost of life insurance. It increases both your premium and your risk. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

JOHN A. LLOYD. PRESIDENT • A MUTUAL COMPANY * FOUNDED 1867 • CINCINNATI 



hish^V 66 Proof ■ 37 StroigSt ' 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the-wood. It s the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels 
after blendin g, to let charred oak smooth out the 
taste. So it’s smoother in a cocktail, and in a high- 
ball too. That's why we call it the Quiet Blend. 


Old Thompson 
is the y 

Quiet Blend A 




SCORECARD 


Et tu. Brut? 


SPORTSMEN 

The behavior of crowd?! ai basketball 
games seems to be reaching a new low 
this year. As yet. no player has been hit 
in the eye with a heated penny, but the 
season is young. There w'as u time when 
every college area had one particular 
gym that visiting teams referred to as 
“the snake pit”: today, nearly every 
court is a snake pit for visiting teams. 

What happened to UCLA at Duke 
University's field house last week is fair- 
ly typical. Throughout the game, about 
9.000 localsscreamed in chorus: “UCLA, 
go to hell!" Whenever a UCLA player 
stepped to the foul line to attempt a 
free throw, the crowd whistled shrilly. 
Before the game, as each Uclan was in- 
troduced. instead of encouraging a semi- 
politc round of iippiau.se Duke cheer- 
leaders led the home folks in a raucous 
“Who's he ’” 

What to do about this.’ How to con- 
trol volatile collegiate spirits and restore 
an element of sportsmanship to basket- 
ball? It's really very simple. Crowd be- 
havior at basketball games is the respon- 
sibility of the home coach. All that he 
has to do is take the public-address 
microphone after the tirst shout of “go 
to hell" or the first round of whistle% 
and announce: "If this audience does 
not begin to behave I will take my team 
off the floor and forfeit the game." 

It's been done before. 

STAY OUT OF THE CUTTER 

The Milby Memorial Methodist Church 
of Houston, like many another church, 
has a bowling league. In second place, at 
latest report, is a team called the Holy 
Rollers. 

SPARTA MOBILIZES 

The .Spartans arc going to the Rose Bowl 
— by the legion. Michigan State's trek to 
Pasadena may well be the largest trans- 
fer of people ever for a Rose Bowl event. 
Athletic Director Biggie Munn says that 
7.500 students already have purchased 
tickets, and at least 4.000 alumni and 
friends arc expected. 

Special group trips will transport 2.900 
Spartans to Los .\ngeles in live jets, nine 


prop planes, eight Pullman cars. I } coach 
cars and seven buses. The university it- 
self has already reserved more than 4.0(X) 
beds in the Los Angeles area. One final 
statistic: officials have had to subdivide 
the traditional New V'ear's Fve dinner 
dance into several smaller, more inti- 
mate parties with only 1,000 to 1,200 
people at each. 

COACHING AID 

Things arc not as bad as they appear 
around Millersville State College in 
Pennsylvania. .Ml tho.se guys on crutches 
arc not leftovers from a train wreck — 
it's just that the swimming team is back 
in training. “Walking with crutches is a 
tremendous muscle builder for the upper 
part of the body." says Coach John Ap- 
ple. who has instructed his swimmers to 
crutch It to and from classes before prac- 
tice. Whether the routine will really help 
the team remains to be seen, but one can 
guess that it didn't do much for the 



woman driver who stopped at an inter- 
section to wave a poor utllictcd Millers* 
vilic student across the street, only to 
sec him tuck hi? crutches under his arm 
and sprint. 

MR. RICKEY 

Jackie Robinson was receiving his plaque 
from baseball's Hall of Fame in Coopers- 
uvwn, Distinguished guests were listening 
attentively. Robinson hud paid tribute 
to his mother and his wife, and now he 

ronilniird 



Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For after shove, after shower, 
after onything ! Brut. 
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IMPORTED 



CHARLES TANQUERAY & C9 IT”. 

_ LONDON. ENGLAND. 

Of tNGlANO . IOO%GRAIMHlUT«*l5"*"* 


If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


had begun. ’’And then ihcrc is ihc one 
man who guided me like a father, the 
man who , . He stopped short as a 
gruff voice roared out: “Turn up the 
loudspeakers!" Everyone turned to see 
Branch Rickey, a hand cupped to his 
"good ear." straining to hear the tribute 
to himself. 

Branch Rickey was vain enough to 
cherish any compliment, hut in this case 
it was fitting that he hear every word 
that the first Negro to play major league 
baseball had to say abi>ui him. It is likely 
that what Rickey did to break baseball's 
color line will be of more lasting signjli- 
cance than all his other accomptishmenis 
in the game to which he gave his life. 

It was in character that, in November. 
Rickey left a hospital to attend the din- 
ner celebrating his own election to Mis- 
souri's Sports Hall of Fame, and that he 
was speaking of courage when he was 
stricken. It was in character, too. that 
he attended the ceremony not as a half- 
forgotten oldtimcr hut as a still vigor- 
ous. vocal and controversial figure in 
the center of the sporting stage. 

Many people loved Branch Rickey: 
others professed to despise him. But now 
the critics arc still and only the best 
things arc being heard. It might be nice, 
w henever eulogies arc delivered, if some- 
one would sec to it that the loudspeakers 
arc turned up high. 

TWO-HEADEO JEOPARDY 

Sonny Liston fights for smaller stakes 
now. Sonny's latest headlined match — 
abruptly terminated by a court order— 
was fought for a nickel. A two-headed 
nickel. 

Denver Waiter Ira Martin had bor- 
rowed the iwo-faced coin from Liston 
and never returned it. The Bear even- 
tually cornered Marlin in a barbershop, 
poked him in the chcsibonc several times 
with a massive finger and. so Marlin 
claimed, called him a nasty name and 
threatened to kill him. Martin tied to a 
lawyer, who obtained a temporary re- 
straining order against Liston. 

In a hearing to determine whether the 
order should be made a permanent in- 
junction. Liston told the judge that a ) he 
was “only joking" when he told Martin 
he would kill him. b) he had no intention 
of causing Martin any bodily harm, c) he 
had poked the waiter with his finger "be- 
cause I always talk with my hands" and 
d) he hadn't cursed at Martin “because I 
never curse." Anyway, his iwo-headed 
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All-.\mericaii performer . . . 
new Ambassador DPL 
. . . witli Bndd-bnilt body parts 


With its long, lithe lines, the luxurious new Ambassador easily scores extra points for 
smart styling. The 1966 Ambassador DPL is one of 28 popular American cars for 
which Budd supplies quality components. 

Budd products include: Fenders • Hoods ■ 

Roofs ■ Doors ■ Body Panels ■ Chassis 
Frames • Wheels • Hubs • Drums » Brakes. 
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G)ldor no cold, 

1 promised my wife 
a trip to Florida. 

Contac saved 
the day. 


Why take sneezes, sniffles, and a 
stuffy nose on vacation with you? 
Take Contac instead. 

Just one Contac capsule the morn- 
ing you leave will check your sneezes 
and sniffles all day. Another at bed- 
time helps you have a comfortable 
night's sleep. There’s good medicine 
inContac— over 600 tiny "time pills” 
to help relieve your cold symptoms. 
Some work right away— others wait 
till later. Altogether they /cee/) work- 
ing for up to 12 hours. 

Of course the best thing to do is 
keep your cold at home. But when 
something special comes along that 
you just can’t miss, you’ll be glad you 
have Contac. It's at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


nickel had been returned in the mail by 
some anonymous person "who had come 
across it." 

Judge Mitchell Johns, describing the 
affair as a "two-bit ease over a two- 
headed nickel," dismissed the action. 

"Mr. Liston." he said, "you stay away 
from this man. will you?" 

"Ves. sir," Sonny replied. 

".And you. Mr. Martin." the judge 
went on. "don't get in his way. either." 

MISERY IS A FOOTBALL GAME 

These arc not happy times for Mai Flor- 
ence. football writer for the Los .-t/w/e.v 
Tinuw. He has come to dread road trips. 
.Since taking over the beat, he has seen 
the Rams w in only three away games, tic 
two and lose 3.L In 1V63. when Mai was 
recuperating from a car accident, anoth- 
er man covered three road games. The 
Rams won two of the three. 

Florence also is an ardent DSC fan. 
and he was distressed when he was as- 
signed to cover the Stanford-California 
game the same afternoon his Trojans 
battled Ut'l.A for the Rose Rowl hid. 
Dutifully he s;it in the Stanford stadium 
press box. but his heart and ears were 
tuned to a transistor radio report from 
Los Angeles. After L'C‘1 A won. in the 
last two minutes, he sadly packed up 
his typewriter and trudged to the eleva- 
tor. where he was reminded that he was 
there for the Cal-Stanford game. Atal 
had to return sheepishly to his seat, un- 
pack his typewriter and write a game 
story in the noble tradition of The .Show 
Must Cjo On. 

NO MORE SNOW JOBS 

Snow reports from New Lngland ski re- 
sorts are being reformed. The old re- 
ports. consisting mostly of the words 
"poor." "fair." "good" or "excellent." 
were at best subjective and at worst ;in 
inducement to slant the weather news 
heavily in the resorts' favor. The new sys- 
tem is designed to he factual rather than 
promotional. A typical twice-daily re- 
port might look like this: "Blue Mt.- 
14 24 PC: PP I /K." That means the av- 
erage minimum base-snow depth is |4 
inches on lower elevations. 24 inches on 
upper elevations: lower surface condi- 
tions are a combination of packed pow- 
der and granular, upper conditions ex- 
clusively packed powder; new snow ac- 
cumulation is one inch on lower slopes, 
eight inches on upper. Had there been 
any precipitation — whether snow, sleet 
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ITS MORE FUN 
^ WITH TWO! 

Give the family a Bushnell, too! 



Sportsmen, hunters, those who wear glasses 
get up to 206% more viewing area ONLY with 
award-winning Custom Binoculars. Optics 
designed for long eye relief (not 
retractable eyecups). Cups 
extend for full 
view when not 
wearing glasses. 

Pocket size. 6i2S 
Custom Compact, 

3'' high. 11 oz- 420' field 

Just one of three lines priced from $14.60 


Binocular becomes high power scope. 
Amazing new Binocular-Spotter acces- 
sory attaches over front 
lens of binocular. In- 
creases power 2% times 
(7x becomes 





OO Bushnell 

Sl-81a BUSHNELL BUILDING 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Also in Canada and throughout the world 


mmm 


Convention Showplace 
of the Southwest... 


the 


ARIZONA BILTMORE 


Business mixes smoothly with pleasure 
at this conference-experienced resort 
because pleasing you is our business! 

• Inside are meeting areas for 4-400 
persons, handsome auditorium and the 
best in 35 mm audio-visual equipment! 

• Outside are sunny skies, our private 
18-hole championship golf course, 
tennis courts, miles of scenic horse- 
back trails, luxurious cabana area! 

• For the ladies, all this plus pool- 
side dining, dancing, sunbathing 
fashion shows and special tours! 

For fohler, liotcs iintl riitrs. conlcct 
Henry B. Willuons, Preiitleni: coiimlt 
your Travel Agem or call your neare^t 
Roherl F. H'urncr/Glenii Fumcii Office 
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and open 
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and open 
and open 
and open 
and open 
and open 
and open 
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and open 

( ond ot each opening \ 
they remember you! j 


VATief 




LENDEl) SCOTCH ' 

BLENOKP AMO BOTTLCO 


WHI 


In PoM-dtAM^ /Pn., 


OrSTtLLERS 

LEITH. SCOTLAND 

W'-'TOna FOR TME UMrrcO 

e. SHAW CO lUll^ NEW 



VJHI'K» r«'.Or 'OLE WSTf* U-S ^ MVNSOH C %»Ktt CO.,H t 


)t; piFNnrn SCOTCH 



The T/iiiiidei hird Touch: 


A speed (viitrol conveniently located on the steering wheel 



1966 Thunderbird Town Landau with new formal roof 


Rehix! Thimdcrbinl's new 1966 
Highway Piloi Conirol option 
makes long drives almost effort- 
less. It lets you "set,” "retard,” 
and "resume” your cruisings{>eed 
with just a flick of your finger. 
This unit is thoughtfully loratetl 
within the spokes of Thunder- 
bird’sSwing-Awaysteeringwhecl. 

Other Thunderbird |>ersonal 


touches for 1 966; a new full-width 
taillight. a new 4-sj)eaker AM 
Radio/StcrcoSonicTipe option. 
Easy-loa<ling cartridges give you 
over 70 minutes of music. There's 
a new jiush-button Safety-Con- 
venience Panel mounted over- 
head on Town Hardtop and 
Lantlau models: a more jxiwcr- 
ful, standard V-8 ... a monumen- 


tal •128-cubic-inch V-8 option . . . 
and all the craftsmanship that 
has made this car a trend-setting 
(lassie in its own time! 


Thunderbird 



UNIQUE >N ALtT Me WOOUO 
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or rain — it would have been noted at the 
end. 

We applaud the innovation, of course, 
but deep inside we feel a small regret 
that one more element of excitement has 
gone out of our standardized civilization 
(“licy. George, docs ’good' mean that 
the rocks are still showing, or is that 
‘fair'?"). 

PHILLV FLAKES 

American League teams have found the 
perfect way to dispose of their "flaky" 
baseball players: trade them to Philadel- 
phia and let Gene Mauch worry about 
them. Lust year it was Dick Stuart and 
Bo Belinsky; this year, so far. it has been 
Phrt Linz and Jackie Brandt. What is a 
"flake"? Says Brandt, an expert in the 
held, "It’s a guy that's . . ." and then he 
took his forclingcr and made an airy cir- 
cle near his temple. Brandt once told a 
former Baltimore manager. Billy Hitch- 
cock, "I’m going to play with harder 
nonchalance this year." Stuart threw a 
bowling ball through a picture window 
one night when he was locked out of his 
home. Belinsky once said: “I regret 1 
can’t sit in the stands and watch me." 
And Linz, of course, is the famed har- 
monica player. Now. if they could get 
Dizzy Dean to broadcast. 

MARKSMAN 

Bob Marks of Bucknell made no All- 
America team this year and. in truth, 
no one really expected him to. Yet Marks 
— even though he’s a defensive back by 
trade— was probably the most cfTcciive 
passer in college football. He was used 
sparingly on oflense and got to throw 
only 32 passes all season, less than many 
pro quarterbacks do in one game. But 
he completed 22 of the 32, and eight— 
or one of every four passes that he threw 
— went for touchdowns. He had a nice 
sense of the dramatic, too. When his 
team fell behind in its linal conference 
game, Marks came out of the bullpen — 
er. the defense — and flipped two touch- 
down passes to give Bucknell its first Mid- 
dle Atlantic Conference championship. 


It used to be quite a temptation to reach through the 
wooden slats and pinch this dish. Therefore her master 
now ships her in a Mead corrugated container. No slats. No 
splinters. No nails. A far better guardian. Nice? Not alt good 
Ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


\containers\ 


Careful. She bruises when pinched 




PROMISE HIM ANYTHING 

Men’s perfume — cologne, that is. and 
after-shave lotion — is in the air these 
days, and the copy selling it is redolent 
of the finest in sports cliche. Jaguar, for 
instance, is "for the man . . , who plays 
to win, whatever the game.” and Tour- 
nament is "for the man with drive." Sir 

rominued 
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It’s child’s play 
to use a Norelco 
Continental 
‘95’ tape 
recorder 


Norclco miikcs lapc recording as simple as pushing a button. So get a Con- 
tinental ‘95* and have fun! It's equipped with exclusive automatic record 
control— guarantees a quality recording every lime! Sec the Continental ‘95’ 
at your Norclco dealer. Check the low price— it's as easy to buy as it is to 
play! Other Norclco tape recorders arc available in portable and stereo 
models with a wide selection of tape accessories. .Also at Norelco dealers: 
the great 192-page book, “Family Fun In Tape Recording". Ask for a copy! 

I^orelcd 

North American Philips Co.. Inc./ High Fidelity Products Dept./ 100 East 42nd St.. N.Y. |00|7 


is "aggressive," Royal Regiment is "bril- 
liantly rugged.*' Danlc has "subtle pow- 
er" and British Sterling says you'll "be- 
come a legend in your own lime." Gant, 
on the one hand, appeals to the Leo 
l>urocher or w-in-al-any-price school (it 
"gives a man an unfair advantage"), 
whereas Match I’lay apparently is for 
the underdog ("you'll stage an upset — 
whatever the game"). 

This is all an interesting development, 
and one that should last for some time. 
We hope that the manufacturers con- 
tinue to catch the scent of sport in their 
pursuit of new products, and wc recom- 
mend only that they come closer to the 
target in their search for he-man reality, 
l or starters, wc suggest Old Mitt ("you 
won't drop the ball"). Tennis Socks 
("stand straight and tall"). Gray Sweat- 
shirt ("unforgettably masculine") and 
Locker Room ("she'll remember you"). 

REVOLT 

f ishermen, long driven to fantasies of 
justiliable homicide by water skiers, have 
linally found one of their number will- 
ing to strike back. When the latest skier 
bu/7cd Larry Weber's dock on Clear- 
water Beach in F lorida. Weber stood 
ready with fishing rod. He made a perfect 
cast with a hookicss dummy plug, the 
line went around target Phil Lundin's 
waist and Lundin's water skiing go was 
abruptly ended. 

The cop that Lundin angrily sum- 
moned must have been a water skier: 
he hauled Weber in on an assault-and- 
baitery charge. Judge Robert Free/e of 
Clearwater kept Weber out of the cooler 
by reducing the charge to simple assault 
and fining him SI 5. The judge also com- 
plimented him on his casting. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank McGuire, South Carolina bas- 
ketball coach, on recruiting talent from 
the New York metropolitan area: "We 
have a new delicatessen on the campus, 
w hich is nice. Now we need an Italian res- 
taurant so we can get some other kids." 

• Andrew Mulligan. Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Obavrver, after view- 
ing a telecast of an American football 
game: "Sport is an exportable commod- 
ity. like language and cuisine." 

• Lou Saban, Buffalo Bills' coach: "No, 

we don't have a Johnny Unitas in the 
American Football League, but there arc 
13 teams in the National Football League 
that don’t have one cither." end 
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HOW 

TO 

KEEP 

A LOADED TRUNK 

ON 

THE 

LEVEL... 


AUTOMATICALLY. 


Now, lift and level heavy loads automalically with 
At loMATic LEVEL CONTROL. This new device lets 
you load up to 500 lbs, over the rear wheels, or 
haul a trailer with up to 350 lbs. tongue weight- 
and keep your car level. 

Here’s how it works. As you add or remove weight 
from the rear of your car, a sensitive height control 
valve is activated. Within seconds, compressed air 
is cither added or released from two air-adjustable 
Superlift^^ shock absorbers. Your car levels auto- 
matically. 


Your Ai TOMATic LEVEL CONTROL kccps you riding 
comfortably on the level with-or without— heavy 
loads. Your headlights stay on the road ahead. 
Your car steers and handles easily, even when 
you're hauling. 

AITOMATIC LF.VEI. CONTROL is a factory-installcd 
option on 1966 Chevrolcts. Oldsmohilcs, Buicks 
and Cadillacs. Ask for a demonstration at your 
dealer's today. Or. mail us this coupon and wc'll 
send you more information. 


I Delco 
Ik Products 


I 1 

OElCO PRODUCTS si-iz-2o.«s 

’ Mvisian si Ccnsral Molsrx Csrp. * 

Dapt. ALC I 

I 329 East FirttS(rssl«Oayton. Ohio 4S401 t 

I Csntlsman; Pleass toil ms mors about I 

I AUTOMATIC LEVEL CONTROL ! 
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A GHOSTLY MASSACRE 

On a foggy day in Maryland, perfeci for fearsome deeds. Green Bay's spectra! Packers suddenly re-materialized in the 
solid form of 1961-62 and stripped the NFL Western Division lead from the Baltimore Colts by TEX MAULE 


I n Ballimore's eerie, fog-shrouded 
Memorial Stadium last Sunday a 
grecn-shiried ghost came out of the past 
to terrorize the National Football 
League. The Green Bay Packers of 1961 
and 1962 returned in all their might and 
with all their computer precision to 
overwhelm the Baltimore Colts 42-27 
and supplant them at the lop of the 
NFL's Western Division with just one 
game left in the season. 

The Packers had finished in second 
place for two years, and for a while 
this season it seemed they might sink 
even lower. The Green Bay ofTcnsc had 
sputtered and stalled instead of moving 
with its old ferocious efficiency. The line 
blocked haphazardly, Paul Hornungand 
Jim Taylor ran gimpily and Bart Starr 
had to run for his life. 

But last Sunday these vintage warri- 
ors — and their younger accomplices (SI, 
Oct. 4)— suddenly began to play like 
invincible champions. Fuzzy Thurston, 
who had been on the bench much of the 
year, returned to his guard position. 
Jerry Kramer, who played not at ail 
lust year because of an operation, was 
in his old familiar spot at the other 
guard. Forrest Gregg, who had been 
playing guard, went back to tackle, 
where he had earned all-pro honors. It 
was virtually the same offensive line that 
•won two championships. 

And behind it Hornung — the onetime 
gambler and alltimc lover — ran and 
blocked with the joyous clan he had 


shown when he earned the nickname 
Golden Boy. Hornung was not alone. 
Jim Taylor thundered over the Colts 
with abandon: once he slammed head- 
long into a knot of would-bc tacklers 
at the Baltimore 15. shook them off as 
casually as you might shake raindrops 
from your coal and ran on down to the 
Coil four. And Starr, afforded the kind 
of blocking he had long ago grown ac- 
customed to and had begun to forget 
in recent weeks, calmly picked the Colt 
defense to pieces. 

Because they had to beat the Colts to 
retain any chance for a title, the Packers 
spent five days sequestered in a motel 
outside Washington preparing for this 
game. Vince Lombardi brought them 
there early, ostensibly to avoid the dan- 
ger of curtailed practice in the icy Wis- 
consin winter. There may have been an- 
other reason — the Packers are famous 
for their playboy tendencies and this 
was no time for play. 

“The ballplayers stayed at the motel 
all the time," Lombardi said with a cer- 
tain lone of grim satisfaction after the 
game. “They had a I0;J0 curfew and 
they got lots of rest. Today they showed 
it.” 

The man who showed it most was 
Hornung — who has another nickname 
besides Golden Boy. Occasionally dur- 
ing the time they were at the motel, 
Hornung's teammates serenaded him. 
“The Goat's come back, the Goat's 
come back.” they sang. “Thought he 


was a goner, but the Goal's come back.” 
Hornung. because of his sloping shoul- 
ders. is called Goat Shoulders by the 
Packers, or Goat, for short. Until last 
Sunday, it had been a painfully appro- 
priate nickname. “1 got my legs back 
for the first time.” Hornung said in the 
dressing room after the victory. "I guess 
all that rest did it.” 

Hornung carried the ball 1 5 times and 
gained 61 yards. He caught two passes 
and scored five touchdowns. He blocked 
with his remembered ferocity, helping 
to clear routes for Jim Taylor to pile 
up 66 yards on 1 7 carries. He was again 
the spark for the Packer team. 

Although they performed superbly all 
of the dank afternoon, the Packers won 
the game with three key plays. 

One came early in the second quarter. 
Leading 7-3, Green Bay had the ball 
on the 50-yard line, third down and two 
to go. In this situation Starr often calls 
a fake hand-off to Jim Taylor into the 
line, and then throws a pass. Often 
enough in past seasons this ploy has 
produced a touchdown. He called the 
play and Taylor faked the run. Hor- 
nung. who blocks for Taylor on a run 
of this type, feinted a block and ambled 
downfield. Starr passed to him and Hor- 
nung went the 50 yards untouched by 

tonunutd 

A Golden Boy again. Paul Hornung scorn 
the firs! of his five touchdowns on a 2-yard 
slant through the left aide of the Colt line. 
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any Colt, giving the Packers a i4 3 lead. 

The next key nio\c came late in the 
same quarter. With Green Hay ahead 
14 13 after young Gary Cuozzo— at 
quarterback in place of the injured 
Johnny Unilas — had rallied the Colts 
stubbornly. Jim Ta\lor fumbled and 
Baltimore’s Bobby Bo>d picked up the 
loose ball and carried it to the Packer 
four. Suddenly the Coils had an op- 
portunity to take the lead and. perhaps, 
to establish a winning momentum. 
Cuo/7o called one running play, then 
tried to sneak a pass to Jerry Hill in 
the end /one. But Da\e Robinson leaped 
high in the air. intercepted the ball on 
the Packer two and returned it 88 yards 
to the Baltimore 10 before Cuozzo him- 
self forced the big linebacker to slow 
down enough for Lcnnie Moore to make 
the tackle from behind. A moment later 
the Packers scored and went ahead 21- 
13. More important, they retained solid 
control of the game. 

"I was up light on John Mackey.” 
Robinson said later. "On the goal line, 
you ha\c to stay up close. If you loosen 
up. ihe>'ll drive you right out of there. 

I saw Cuoz/o out of the corner of my 
eye. and wlien he threw I dropped olT 
Mackey and played the ball. It Just 
wasn’t quite high enough." 

Late in the game. Starr dealt the linul 
blow to Colt hopes. With third down 
and nine yards to go against a suddenly 
lired-up Baltimore team now trailing 
only 35-27. Starr sensed an intminent 
all-out blitz. He changed itis play to a 
pass and hit Hornung in the area va- 
cated by one of the linebackers. Hornung 
ran 65 yards for the touchdown with 
no Colts anywhere in his immediate 
vicinity, and Don Chandler kicked liic 
point to make the tinal score 42-27. 

Lombardi had planned to attack the 
Colt flanks with his running game, 
counting on Baltimore tightening the de- 
fensive ends and corner linebackers in an 
effort to stop the Packers’ strong inside 
running. He was right. Starr called a 
number of wide plays, with Hornung or 
Taylor carrying, and turned the Colt 
flank several times for key gains, includ- 
ing an ullintaic nine-yard sweep by Mor- 
nung for a touchdown. 

Among the most notable improvc- 

WAITIN lOOSS J* 

Dave Robinson leaps to make the intercep- 
tion that killed a Baltimore scoring threat and 
turned the fide irrevocably in Packers' favor. 


ments in the Green Bay offense was tlic 
performance of the line. Once considered 
the best blocking unit in football, it had 
faltered noticeably in recent weeks, nei- 
ther opening holes for the running hacks 
nor providing adequate time for Starr 
to pass. 

The re-cstablishmcnt of Thurston at 
guard and of CJregg at tackle did won- 
ders. So well dill the line operate against 
Baltimore that the Colls never once 
reached Starr before he could get his 
pass away. Starr responded by complet- 
ing 10 of 17 passes for 222 yards and 
tluce touchdowns. 

"It was great individual effort by Bart 
and Paul and Jim." Jerry Kramer said. 
"No. I take that back. It was a great ef- 
fort by everyone. We had conlidcncc in 
ourselves again." Taylor, like Hornung. 
credited his improvement to his rejuve- 
nated legs. "I said early in tlic week that 
my legs felt belter than they have since 
September. That was the day I hurl my 
ankle in an exhibition game against the 
St. Louis Cardinals. Then I had trouble 
with an Achilles tendon, but I didn’t 
want anyone to know about it. so I would 
say my ankle was bothering me if any- 
one asked. But today everything felt 
good." 

"Shows you the value of clean living." 
Hornung said, walking painfully through 
the dressing room. Lombardi look him 
at his word. Instead of Hying the team 
back to Green Bay. he shcplterdcd them 
aboard a ciiarter jet for San Trancisco. 
They will be incommunicado at I’alo 
Alto, preparing for ihe 4yers. 

If the Packers should by sonic strange 
chance lose in San I raneisco. then the 
most likely opponent for Cleveland in 
the Nl-L championship game would be 
the trounced but unbroken Colts. They 
must play the resurgent Rams in Los An- 
geles Saturday, without either Cuo/zo or 
Unitas at quarterback. They will have 
to go with Tom Matte, who played 
quarterback at Ohio State, a icam nota- 
ble for its nonexistent passing. Behind 
Matte is George Haffncr, up from the taxi 
squad. Cuozzo. having a separated left 
shoulder repaired, will be languishing in 
the same hospital where Unitas was taken 
after his injury in the Bear game. 

It is to Cuozzo’s credit that he came 
back to play a courageous second half 
in Sunday's game. Early in the third 
quarter he was hit hard, and his left 
shoulder was hurt. He was rushed to the 
dressing room and as the Baltimore 


fans wondered dolefully whether it was 
their lot to lose two superior quarter- 
backs in a single season. Matte filled in for 
a scries of downs. Then Cuozzo came 
back. Against the best pass defense in the 
league he ultimately completed 20 of 
38 throws for one touchdown. It was 
a frustrating culmination of a tense 
week for the 24-ycar-old dental student 
who has understudied Lnilas patiently 
for three years. 

"This whole week has been different," 
he said the day before the game, after he 
had been slopped coming out of the 
liKkcr room by autograph seekers. "That 
never used lo happen. It’s dilfercnt w hen 
you're No. 1." He climbed into his car 
lo head for the .Sheraton Belvedere and 
a lunch date. "It’s nol like being No. 2." 
he said, his dark, handsome face very 
serious. "When you make a mistake at 
praeiiee as No. 2. everyone shrugs ii off. 
Bui you do the same thing as No. 1 and 
you hear a kind of rustle, a kind of mur- 
mur. You arc much more aware of every- 
thing you do. So is evcr>one else." 

This game was only the second that 
Cuo/zo had started since he joined the 
Colts. The other was against the Min- 
nesota Vikings, and in that one he com- 
pleted live touchdown passes, He played 
the second half in both Chicago Boar 
games. 

"One of the worst nights of my life 
came after the game against the Bears 
last week." be said, remembering the 
13-0 del’eul. ’ I lay in bed and tried to 
sleep and all I could do was go over the 
mistakes 1 liad made. There were some 
good things, like the long pass to Jimmy 
Orr that was called back. Jimmy culled 
the pattern. It’s funny. It was u pattern 
he had never run before, a fake lo the 
outside and then a post, and he told me 
he could beat his man and lie did. Ho 
does that a lot in a game, adjusts to dif- 
ferent conditions," 

Cuoz/o doubtless had an even wor.se 
night Sunday, although his performance 
was good enough to have won most 
games. Not only was he playing against 
one of the quickest and one of the smart- 
est defenses in football, but the Packers 
deprived him of one of his most danger- 
ous targets vvhen they jammed John 
Mackey at the line of scrimmage, forcing 
him out of his' patterns. Mackey, a lirsi- 
ratc tight end. usually catches a big share 
of Colt passes, whether thrown by Unitas 
or Cuozzo. But Linebackers LeRoy Caf- 
fey and Dave Robinson made a point of 
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grabbing Mackey at the line of scrim- 
mage and harassing him. They succeeded 
so well that he caught only one pass 
all afternoon. 

Despite Green Bay's resurgence and 
the gallant effort of the crippled Colts, 
it seems almost a shame that only a slim 
mathematical chance remains for the 
Bears. Of the three contenders. Chicago 
certainly presents much the most excit- 
ingattack. Calc Sayers, the Bears' rookie 
runner, scored a remarkable six touch- 
downs against the San Francisco 49ers 
last Sunday. Some experts feel that Chi- 


cago, after a staggering start in which it 
lost three games in a row, may now be 
the best team in the league. But it is 
doubtful that the Bears could have de- 
feated the Packer team that riddled Bal- 
timore Sunday. It is even more doubt- 
ful that the Bears could defeat the Packers 
in Green Bay in a playoff for the divi- 
sion title, should that slight but definite 
chance become reality. 

Finally, it is most doubtful that the 
Cleveland Browns, who clinched the 
Eastern title on Nov. 28, will be able 
to defeat the Western team that makes 


it into the championship game on Janu- 
ary 2. Although the Packers, Colts and 
Bears have marked differences as teams, 
they have one important thing in com- 
mon. Competing in the rugged West, 
they have survived a far more difficult 
schedule than has Cleveland. Each of the 
three teams won its two games with 
Eastern Division rivals. Five of the six 
victories came fairly easily: only the Dal- 
las Cowboys managed to extend one of 
the three, holding Green Bay to a meager 
I J-3 victory. 

All three clubs have defenses which 


IN THE AFL: ANOTHER FLAG FOR SAN DIEGO 

by EDWIN 5HRAKE 


With their hclnicis tucked under their 
arms and their uniforms smelling clean 
from the laundry, the San Diego Charg- 
ers and the Buffalo Bills were standing 
under the south goalposts at Balboa 
Stadium on Thanksgiving Day. waiting 
to be introduced to the nation on tele- 
vision. Several of the Bills kept edging 
up to one Charger— a very tall man with 
a head the size of a bucket and a body 
that a grizzly bear could be proud of — 
and grinning and shaking his hand as if 
it was certainly terrific to see him again, 
grand person that he was. The Buffalo 
quarterback. Jack Kemp, was laughing 
about it later though somewhat cautious- 
ly, since his ribs still ached from being 
fallen on by that siimc Charger. "Our of- 
fensive linemen always give Ernie Ladd 
the big hello and try to Ik friendly with 
him," Kemp said. "'They don’t want him 
mad at them. But 1 don't think it fools 
Ernie a bit." 

Ladd, who is 6 feel 9 and weighs 300 
pounds, is the key to a defensive line that 
will help the Chargers win their second 
American Football League champion- 
ship when they play the Bills again for 
the title the day after Christmas. The 
best chance for the Bills to beat the 
Chargers on a dry field is to control the 
ball, and that is the chance S;in Diego's 
front four will take away. Lacking re- 
ceivers since Elbert Dubenion and Glenn 
Bass were injured early in the season, 
Buffalo must drive the ball on the ground 
for long periods not only to score but to 
keep San Diego’s blitzkrieg offense off 


the field. Ladd, Earl Faison. George 
Gross and Bob Peirich, with the assist- 
ance of the linebackers, should be able 
to stop Buffalo's running and put on 
enough of a pass rush to prevent Kemp 
from having one of his occasional hot 
afternoons. There is a story among the 
players that Ladd and Faison get a touch 
meaner w hen they are going after Kemp, 
whose conservative politics irritates 
them. Whether that is true or not, the 
Charger rush forces Kemp to roll out of 
the blocking pocket, and in the Thanks- 
giving Day game he took punishment 
that no man could forget. 

Buffalo Center Dave Behrman and 
Guard Billy Shaw, the team captain, 
double block on Ladd. Lou Saban, the 
Bills' coach, installed the 260-pound 
Behrman at center specifically for that 
job because, as Sabun says, "Ladd can 
beat on him all day and he won’t cave 
in." Thai leaves Buffalo Guard A1 Be- 
miller opposing Gross, who is 25 pounds 
heavier. Stew Barber, Buffalo's left tack- 
le. is one of the finest in the business but 
has difficulty with the improving Pel- 
rich. Right Tackle Dick Hudson, a for- 
mer Charger, has even more trouble w ith 
Faison. If Buffalo is able to run against 
San Diego it will be on traps or at Pet- 
rich. The Bill backs do not have the 
speed to go outside. 

When Kemp has to throw against the 
Chargers there is no joy in Buffalo. His 
most dangerous receiver, Charley Fer- 
guson, is bothered by a pulled hamstring 
and, while he can make outstanding 


catches, he can also drop easy ones. Bo 
Roberson, obtained in a trade from Oak- 
land. could be an annoyance as a deep 
threat. More probably Kemp will work 
toward the strong side— where San Di- 
ego has two rookies to play the lineback- 
er position— and will throw to his tight 
end, 250-pound rookie Paul Costa, who 
made an excellent catch of a desperation 
pass to help the Bills get a 20-20 tie on 
Thanksgiving. Kemp has a strong arm 
and is at his best against a zone defense, 
but the Charger defensive backs are very 
quick. In the last two games against them 
Kemp passed for just 48 and 201 yards. 

Compared to those figures the statis- 
tics for San Diego Quarterback John 
HadI arc All-Pro. HadI hit for 314 and 
312 yards against the Bills this year, and 
both those games were played in the mud. 
To beat HadI the Bills must put pressure 
on him, and that will have to come from 
rushing the linebackers. Buffalo is not 
known as a blitzing team, but the Bills 
may well try the blitz on HadI in the 
championship game now that Lineback- 
er Mike Stratton — whose smashing tack- 
le knocked Charger Fullback Keith Lin- 
coln out of last year's championship with 
two broken ribs — has recovered from a 
bout with the flu. HadI has a reputation 
for being either super or sandlot. No- 
body can predict which he will be on E>c- 
cember 26, but the Bills will have more 
hope of him being sandlot if they can 
rap him a few times with linebackers 
early in the game. The flaw in that idea 
is that Had) has become smart at reading 
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arc. ai least statistically, superior to 
Cleveland’s. More signiMcantly. they 
have compiled superior defensive records 
against stronger ofTcnses. OfTcnsivcIy, 
the Bears and the Packers can match the 
Cleveland running attack, even with Jim 
Brown. Along with Sayers, the Bears 
can unleash Andy Livingston. Ronnie 
Bull and Jon Arnett. 

With Paul Warfield recovered from 
a collarbone fracture and operating at 
peak efficiency, Cleveland probably 
holds an advantage in passing over any 
of the Western teams, although it is a 


very narrow one over Baltimore. The 
Browns' Ryan must be rated ahead of 
either Chicago's Bukich or Cuozzo on 
experience, but there is little difference 
between them in accuracy. Of the three 
games the Browns have lost, two were 
to their two Western Division rivals. 
Minnesota and Los Angeles. Both losses 
were by sizable scores, the most re- 
cent being the 42-7 debacle arranged 
by the Rams on the Coast last week- 
Earlier in the season, the Vikings beat 
the Browns 27-1 7 and did it decisively, 
holding Jim Brown to one of the lowest 


rushing marks of his career — 39 yards. 

Looking ahead after the victory over 
Baltimore, one of the Packer veterans 
said, "I'm not too worried about the 
Browns. We have always played well 
against them, and we'll have them in 
Green Bay. I'm worried about the 49ers 
next week.” 

Lombardi wasn't worried. As he herd- 
ed the Packers into the bu.s for Dulles 
Airport he made no attempt to conceal 
his elation. “We look like we are just 
now reaching our peak." he said. “I 
can't think of a better time." 


defenses. He also likes to throw into the 
areas covered by Buffalo’s linebackers, 
a simpler task if they are not there. 

For protection Hadl has an offensive 
line that rates with Buffalo’s at the top 
of the league. Since Buffalo's defensive 
line is almost as good as San Diego’s, 
there will be some interesting individual 
bavtles v\p front. San Diego Left Guard 
Ernie Park had success in the last meet- 
ing. blocking on Buffalo Tackle Tom 
Sestak (SI, Oct. 25). who is one of the 
game's best but has played the entire sea- 
son with a bad knee that has cut down 
his mobility. The Chargers' left tackle. 
Ernie Wright, is a superb pass blocker 
and faces the man San Diego Coach Sid 
Gillman fears most among the Bills' 
rushers — Right End Tom Day. Charg- 
erRight Guard Walt Sweeney is fast and 
strong at 260 pounds and is perhaps the 
team’s best offensive liiuman this year. 
He opposes 280-pound Jim Dunaway, 
who has become one of the AFL’s most 
powerful tackles. Ron Mix, San Diego 
right tackle and an Ail-League selection 
for live years, usually is tough on Buffalo 
Left End Roland McDole. One thing 
the Charters seldom execute effective- 
ly against Buffalo is the trap block. 
“They’re hard to trap because they read 
what you’re doing and then pursue later- 
ally, while other teams come across the 
line before they pursue," says a Charger 
lineman. 

If Hadl has time to throw he has some 
exceptional targets to aim at. Foremost 
is Flanker Lance Alworih (SI, Dec. 13), 
who is continually open on quick out 
patterns against the Buffalo corncrbacks. 
“The whole thing is making your turn 
at the right instant against Alworih,” 
says Corner Back Booker Edgerson. 


“He'll try to run you off and then make 
his cut. You've got to be able to turn as 
he does, or you're lost." San Diego Split 
End Don Norton has slowed somewhat 
but is a tricky receiver and does well 
against Corner Back Butch Byrd, who has 
problems with the Chargers’ run-pass 
options. At light end Jacque MacKin- 
non has nvaved ahead of Dave Kocovi- 
rck. An indication of the Chargers' 
strength at that position is that Kocourck 
is an All-AFL candidate and is one of 
the men the Bills respect the most. 

In the unlikely event that no regular 
receiver can find receiving room among 
Buffalo's defensive backs Hadl can al- 
ways throw to Lincoln or Halfback Paul 
Lowe. In those two the Chargers have 
backs that other teams genuinely envy. 
Lincoln has amazing balance and tough- 
ness, and the speed to score on any play. 
He had a pulled hamstring much of this 
season and when he got well was benched 
for a while in favor of rookie Gene Fos- 
ter. “Keith’s trouble was blocking on 
the ends,” explains a teammate. “But 
that was only because he hadn’t played 
enough to get used to being hit." Lin- 
coln returned against Buffalo on Thank.s- 
giving, made a 66-yard run with a swing 
pass and now is in raging good health. 
“He kicks 'em aside," says Gillman. 
Lowe, a 210-pounder with the speed of a 
sprinter, has avoided injury and leads 
the league in rushing. With the fast turf 
he should have in San Diego. Lowe can 
runaway from the Bills on sweeps. Speed 
could be a factor in kick returns also. 
Little Leslie Duncan of the Chargers has 
a 15.5-yard average on punt returns and 
escaped on a couple of beautiful runs in 
the first game against Buffalo. 

It is fortunate for the Chargers that 


they have an advantage in running the 
ball back, because they clearly do not 
in kicking it. Hadl does most of San 
Diego's punting and seems to kick better 
if he is throwing accurately. But the 
Bills have an excellent pressure punter 
in Paul Maguire, who was traded to them 
by San Diego. The Charger field-goal 
kicker is Herb Travervio. who has a full- 
time job as a postman and kicks like one. 
Pete Gogolak. the Bills’ side-foot kicker, 
is accurate from short ranges and should 
be in a happier mood now — he has de- 
cided to sign a new contract after threat- 
ening for three-quarters of the season to 
play out his option. If the championship 
game should turn into a kicking con- 
test — due to mud or important injuries 
or aroused defenses — the Bills have su- 
periority. 

Buffalo goes into the championship 
with the best record In the league. The 
Bills cinched their Eastern Division title 
with three games left. The Chargers, 
meanwhile, have been up and down and 
were beaten 31-7 by Kansas City in mid 
November. But in the stretch, with both 
Oakland and Kansas City in contention 
with them, the Chargers got together and 
pulled away for their fifth Western Di- 
vision championship. 

Last year San Diego had the better 
team but lost to Buffalo in the cham- 
pionship game 20-7. Alworth missed 
that day because of a knee injury, and 
Lincoln played little. This year it is Buf- 
falo that is damaged by injuries to its re- 
ceivers. The Bills believe they can win if 
they get an curly lead. Ladd and the 
Charger defense should deny them that. 
The San Diego offense is good for three 
touchdowns or more, which ought to be 
enough for them to win by two. sho 
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THE BRITISH PLAN A CUP CAPER 


/i onetime London clerk masks his men but not his intentions as he forthrightly sets out to find and develop a team 
of golf professionals good enough to win the cherished Ryder Cup back from America by JOHN LOVESEY 


I I will probably be agreed." hiitTed 
Kniish Golf Writer Henry Longhurst 
in I ondon's SuntUty Times, "ihai this 
picture plumbs depths of lunacy unpar- 
alleled in the history of spori." What 
had roused Hcnr>. and British golf fol- 
lowers in general, was the sight of their 
esteemed Ryder Cup captain. Harry 
Wceiman. eying some Scottish golfers 
hiding behind Halloween masks. 

The disguises were partly a publici- 
ty gag — they made newspjiper headlines 
and partly serious. The golfers had 
iisscmbled to be tested by Weeiman for 
a unique "golf circus." which is designed 
to develop Biitish golf professionals ca- 
pable of beating Americans and. specili- 
cally. of beating them in the biennial 
Ryder Cup matches. Since some of the 


masked men were youthful assistant golf 
pros not anxious to let their bosses know 
they were out job hunting and others 
Were amateurs whose attempt to try out 
for a pro subsidy could endanger their 
amateur standing, the use of the masks 

while bi/arre —was n<n totally absurd. 

IX’feaiing the Americans is getting to 
be a passion w ith the British and. if their 
methods arc becoming strange, they can 
hardly be rebuked for trying something 
new. Not in 14 years has a native son 
been able to win the British Open, and 
only once in 30 years have the British 
won the Ryder Cup. 

As a consequence, two British busi- 
nessmen have been separately engaged 
in seeking out promising golfers and help- 
ing w ith their development. Until recent- 


ly. the best known was Krnest Butten. 
owner of a management consultant lirm 
in Kent. He took four players, dubbed 
"Biiltcn Boys." and provided them with 
a noted teacher, a diet and even dash- 
ing white-and-blue uniforms. His ap- 
proach was thoroughly serious, hut ap- 
parently he wanted too much too soon, 
for the group broke up. ■ Buiien was 
terribly hard on his players." a British 
golf expert says. 

This left the gcl-tite-cup held to a 
.36-year-old ex-clerk. Alfred Wilkinson, 
founder of the so-called golf circus and 
the man w ho hands out masks. If Ernest 
Button's approach was disciplinarian, 
Wilkinson’s is freewheeling cockney. He 
was born in London's tough East I'nd 
and worked for an accounting company 
until some property investments ••put a 
few shillings in the bank." He is bespec- 
tacled. pasty-faced, brown-eyed and says. 
••I’ve btx'n told that I look iikea content- 
ed cow but I’m a nasty cup of tea when 
I'm upset." 

Wilkinson started to play golf about 
two years ago. and almost immediately 
began sponsoring pros by paying their 
tournament expenses and even giving 
them salaries, which he doles out in 
clubhouses. In return, he receives 50', 
»»f any winnings, So far he has spent 
more than S50,tXX) and gotten only a 
pittance back. Nor have his elToris made 
him popular, Otiicials tend to shudder 
when his name comes up. and Brigadier 
Eric Brickman. D.S.O.. doughty secre- 
tary of the Royal and .Ancient, says he 
would "rathci not mention It at all." 
The prevailing impression is that Wilkin- 
son has simply bought his way into the 
golf establishment. ’•One thing is cer- 
tain." says a British golf authority. "He 
would never have been invited in," 

Wilkinson's answer to all this has 
been to hire Weeiman as the manager 
of his project, back him up with a well- 
known Scottish professional. Bill Hec- 
tor. and enlarge his circus. "I'm usual- 
ly upsetting somebody." be says. "I 
thought I might as well upset a few 
golfers for a change." 

ll was to increase his eight-man stable 
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British Rydsr Cup Captain Weetman and his boss. Alfred Wilkinson, give photographers a look at four Scottish prospects for their "golf arcus. 


lh;it Wilkinson arranged a i\so-day try- 
oul near (.iiasgovs. h uas a sensible place 
lo go. <io!f is the national sport t>f 
Scotland, and the country abounds in 
young boss v^ho can play par golf, but 
nc\er seem to get anywhere. One of the 
peculiarities of modern golf is the fact 
that Scotland has produced so feu cham- 
pions from such a huge potential. 

If it was encouragement that was lack- 
ing. the young Scots rcceised sonic with 
the arrisal of Wilkinson. Thirty-six of 
them turned up at the 5.815-sard Cisde- 
bank and District Ciolf Club to show 
\\ ectman ( heir talents. ‘ ’Some w ere ama- 
teurs of 16 and 17. and they couldn't 
bust a grape," sa\s Wilkinson. "As soon 
as they hit the ball — good day." 

Finally. 12. including two amateurs, 
were offered contracts that would ena- 
ble them to compete in six tournaments 
with all expenses paid. They would also 


get the periodic coaching that Weetman 
gi\es all of Wilkinson's players. If and 
when they show satisfactory progress 
they will receixe a retainer. "It's got to 
lie run on a businesslike basis." explain.s 
Wilkinson, "l or Nelly's sake. I don't 
know whether I'xcgot some world cham- 
pions or scrubliers. Excry body thinks 
I'm stone cra/y. but all I want to do is 
to see the Ryder Cup in our country, so 
the Americans can look at it when they 
xisit us. Now you'xe got it straight from 
the shoulder -that's my ambition. It's 
just a challenge, that's all. 1 tell you. if 
xxc win it. and one of my boys is on the 
team. 1 xxill get a replica of the Ryder 
Cup made and send it lo America with 
a note: "Here you are. Haxc a look at the 
copy. We'xe got the original. Jack.' 

"l.et's face it. boy. if anybody docs 
anything in this country. iheyTe up in 
arms against you. You're going to get 


your head chopped off. So I thought. 
■Right, son. I'm going to gel my bead 
cluipped off.' I think they might lake 
my passport away xxhen I go up lo Scot- 
land again, don't you'.’ They might pul 
me in a prison. Or they might pat me 
on the back, but it will be with a chop- 
per in their hand. What do some of 
thcseold fogies know. boy?Thcy'rc dead 
from the neck up. You wait a couple 
of months and you'll see that we'xe 
signed some of the best. The masks will 
come off. Can you imagine it? They're 
going to be sick. 

"The English people are slow to rouse. 
Now I'xc begun it. I know for a fact 
there will be another sponsor setting up 
pretty soon.'lt's a start, box. W'e'rc on 
the way." 

So there it is. The Laxender Hill Mob. 
the Great Train Robbery and noxx the 
Huge Cup Caper. end 
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Forward Jack Marin atparily dribblaa through the UCLA dafansa, ona of tha manauvers that repeatedly broke the press and led to guick scores. 


A LOST WEEKEND IN CAROLINA 


UCLA crossed (he country to discover in back-to-back games that Duke no longer fears the famous press, can 
handle it easily and will be a powerful contender for the Bruins' national championship by FRANK DEFORD 


T li>.' }:;iiiic ended wtlh ihe ball boune- 
ing on tlie lli>or Tor ihc last otlieial 
seconds. nobod\ on either team earing 
ab<iul it an> rnene. H> the gun. most t)f the 
plasers were at least pointed in the right 
direction for getting to the locker rooms. 
The I C'l A plavers left in a da/e and a 
burrs . as losing teams do. shudling. c>es 
guaided. T'hes paused onl) to leceise 
handshakes from their conquerors, and 
were olf. 

Then the Duke pla>ers went out. hug- 
ging each other and proud, the wa> w in- 
ning teams do. Nest, the releiees and the 
managers and the Duke coach. Vic Ihi- 
bas, and the assisianis and trainers lelT. 
All of a sudden the onis one there, was 
down b> the Bruins' Isench, ssas John 
Wooden, the I ( I.A coach. 


Wooden acknoss ledged the home- 
tossn broadcasters across the court, but 
before heading oser for an inters iew he 
noticed saiious artifacts Itis team had 
left behind in its embarrassed exit. Me 
picked up a ssater bottle, sass three tow- 
els and collected them also. I'CLA tow- 
els arc sers special, l.ach plaser has liis 
own.clipped w ith liis name tag. The tow els 
are carcfiilK handled when not m use, 
and each plaser receises only his own 
when he calls for one. During the past 
two years, when I ( I \ w as the best team 
in the land, it also won top honors for 
hygiene. 

I inally. John Wooden mo\ed up to 
the broadcasters, and if people had 
looked instead of stomping in time to 
tlie Duke band they would have no- 


ticed that iherewcresi/ablered splotches 
of blood on the I Cl .A towels. 1 hcrewas 
blood on the C arolina moon. 

It had been that had. No vendetta- 
just two rough, bald but fair games 
but in two nights in the Carolina pines 
I 'Cl .A had been outplayed, oulshol. out- 
defensed. outrebounded and oulhustled. 
W hen Mike I y nn. ihe I C i A ceniei . was 
clobbered going for a rebound late in the 
sectutd game, the Bruins knew that they 
hadl'ieenouibhiodied loo I he scores were 
82 bh in Durham and y4 75 in Charlotte 
which means that in this one lost week- 
end the-Biiiins drtipped as many games 
against regular varsity competition as 
they had since lyft.T (I'Cl.A did lose 
Ollier games to Olympic-trial all-star 
teams, and a few weeks ago it was routed 
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by a Los Angeles children's crusade that 
is headed by 7-foot- 1 Lew Atcindor and 
goes by the name of the Bru babes, mean- 
ing UCLA freshmen. The Brubabcs re- 
semble that collection of Ohio State kids 
led by Jerry Lucas who won the NCAA 
title in their sophomore year. Next De- 
cember they will entertain Duke in back- 
to-back games in Los Angeles.) 

UCLA arrived in Durham as the No. I 
team in the land, by manifesto of the 
wire services. This was. however, little 
more than a concession to golden mem- 
ories. Wooden himself admitted that it 
was an ersatz credit. The Bruins were 
still without their fine guard, Freddie 
Goss, who has been felled by some mys- 
terious malady, and Gail Goodrich and 
Keith Erickson were gone. Goodrich and 
Erickson were not only All-.Amcricas, 
they were absolutely typecast for the 
UCLA press, just about as important to 
the team as Laurel and Hardy were to 
Laurel and Hardy movies. 

Goodrich and Erickson made the fa- 
bled UCLA zone press the lethal weapon 
that it was — Gai! scrambling up front, 
Keith saving m the rear. Without them. 
Duke exposed it as no more than a nui- 
sancy delaying action. Only six times in 
75 tries in the two games did UCl A 
succeed in stealing the ball before the 
Blue Devils could clear midcourt. Only 
once, late in the first half of the second 
game, did the Bruins make it the fright- 
ening menace it used to be. Then, led by 
sophomore Guard Mike Warren, they 
forced three turnovers with the press to 
cut a consistently double-iigurc deficit 
to 36-3.1. But in two minutes Duke ran it 
back up to 44-37. The Blue Devils raised 
the margin to 16 early in the second half 
and settled the game. The night before, 
Duke had blown the game open by the 
half. Throughout Duke not only beat the 
press, but then hit the shots that quick- 
ly followed. 

What Duke actually broke was not 
just one full-court press but four dlffer- 
cnl varieties. Wooden is searching for the 
right press to conform to the limitations 
of this team, so he tried a new setup in 
each of the four halves. In the past two 
championship years he was able to pick 
the arrangement he thought best and 
slick with it for the full season. 

The chief distinguishing factor in the 
UCLA pressing game is whether or not 
the individual opponent trying to throw 
the ball inbounds is pressed. Last year he 


was. The year before, the clamp came 
after that first pass. In the games with 
Duke it appeared that the new Bruins 
work better by contesting the inbounds 
pass; nevertheless, their one flurry of suc- 
cess, in that first half of the second game, 
came when they were permitting the pass 
in. This may be accounted for, though, 
by the fact that this particular press — a 
2-2-1. with the middle two floating quite 
a bit— was better suited to picking up 
the Duke men slicing upcourl. 

All the presses failed, because Duke 
was always able to locate a free man for 
a release pass when a trap appeared im- 
minent. This is a tribute to the extreme 
coolness that the Blue Devils, and par- 
ticularly Guard Steve Vacendak, exhib- 
ited under pressure. But it also showed 
how badly UCLA was hurt by the loss 
of Erickson. Edgar Lacey, a junior All- 
America candidate now playing Erick- 
son's safety-man slot, made not a single 
steal in cither game. Duke might have 
been too sophisticated even for Erickson. 
Buhas had schooled the team meticu- 
lously in attacking the press, placing as 
much emphasis upon the mental ap- 
proach as on tactics. Fear alone has been 
known to help UCLA. 

Bubas had sat for long sessions at the 
projector, watching reruns of the Duke- 
UCl.A championship game of 1964. 
which UCLA won 98-83. He convinced 
first himself and then his team that the 
press had been only incidental in the de- 
feat. Also Bubas lectured; “Any team 
that plays the press is going to make it 
work a few times in any game. Don't get 
upset when that happens. Expect it." He 
demonstrated how it was impossible for 
two pressers to take the ball away from 
any man w ho would, if necessary, resign 
himself to the lesser of two cv ils and set- 
tle for a jump ball instead of a lost ball. 
As a final fillip, the regulars ran against 
a UCLA press set up by the scrubs. After 
the first team had cracked it about 10 
straight times. Assistant Coach Chuck 
Daly whistled things to a halt and told 
everyone to hold his place. He then asked 
the surprised regulars to observe that 
they had been making it all .ilong against 
a six-man scrub team, (The thought that 
hit everyone at once was; aha. that's the 
way UCLA has been doing it all along.) 
Anyway, the regular Devils absorbed 
this impressive news and went right back 
to breaking the six-man press. 

Bubas' game strategy was neither par- 


ticularly complicated nor original. For- 
ward Jack Marin's high school team had 
used the same ploy, and so had Duke it- 
self against UCLA two seasons ago. But 
the execution by the Blue Devils was so 
superb that after one early foul-up in the 
opening game they succeeded 32 times 
in a row. Vacendak was the key. “It 
might have been a dilTercnl story without 
him bringing it up." UCLA Assistant 
Coach Jerry Norman said. Vacendak 
would handle the inbounds pass, then 
usually would get the ball back from 
Marin or Guard Bob Verga, He had the 
task of finding a way upcourl. He seldom 
was guilty of what Buhas calls “promis- 
cuous dribbling," and never of panic. 
“The main objective of the press is not 
just to steal the ball.” Wooden said after 
it was all over. “Some teams get excited 
and. well, lose their poise. I>uke,” he 
added, smiling, “never lost its poise.” 

Duke used a constant but well- 
planned movement against the press, 
with players shifting to till spots just va- 
cated by teammates. The Blue Devils 
set up in a 1-2-2, Marin and Verga split 
to receive the ball from Vacendak. For- 
ward Bob Riedy and Center Mike Lewis 
on opposite sides around midcourl. If 
the ball went to Verga, Marin would cut 
cross-court and down. (Wooden's 2-2-1 
in the first half of the second game re- 
stricted this movement best.) Vacendak 
would then come in for the return pass, 
and the big man on what had become 
the weak side would move in and set up 
a screen. This hurt UCLA considerably. 
“The press works best,” said Wooden, 
“if we can keep them from bringing it 
up the middle." 

The final Duke move was for the oth- 
er big man — Riedy or Lewis, whichever 
was still left around midcourl — to make 
a V-shaped run back to distract Lacey 
and then go up again to midcourl on the 
other side, where the position had just 
been vacated. This man turned out. al- 
most invariably, to be the escape man, 
but more often than not he was not 
needed — Vacendak, Verga or Marin 
would have dribbled free. Only seven 
times in the first game did Duke have to 
go to a third pass (and never more) after 
getting the ball in play. 

The UCL.A’press has not been made 
passe by this weekend bout against Va- 
cendak and friends, however. The Bruin 
zone had already shattered Ohio State, 
a plodding team, and Illinois, a fast team 

eontinued 
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si\el>. SIX i>r whicli lie uirncd into bas- 
kets) in the Durham irame. This cITorl 
demoriili/ci! L Cl. A as much as Vacen- 
dak's bail control. The next night Verga 
hit 10 for 14. Marin 10 for 15 and Ricdy 
6 for 10. Though the lyrics were a little 
ditferent. the melody xsas the same as in 
the lirsl dance around. 

The games «erc played to packed 
houses both nights and were marred 
only by indications that the three Ne- 
groes from I C l A VS'arren. 1 acey and 
Kenny ^Vashinglon had been upset by 
crude racial taunts. If true, it was a 
liny red-neck minority that shouted 
such epithets, though the home crowds, 
especially the one on the Duke campus, 
were extremely loud and enthusiastic. 

W hatexer the cause. 1 acey and \N ash- 
ington did play atrociously in l^urham. 
and Wooden yanked lliem early, lie 
gave up wholly, it seemed, wlicn he 
pulled ('ut all of his regulars with more 
than 10 minutes to play and the Hruins 
down by 14 a deticit CCI A often has 
overcome. This irked many who felt that 
Wooden should have g<'nc all the way 
willi his best, but he protested lliat he 
was getting ready for cxmfcrence play 
and that there was another game the 
next niglil to rest for. .Mso he said that 
his first team Negro and while- was 
not playing very well. 

The next night llic rested Bruins hard- 
ly did better, and al tlie Cluirloite Coli- 
seum there were no racial cracks. Sadder, 
perhaps, were the cries from the stands 
that were aimed simply at individual 
L CLA players as players, and as los- 
ers. Kenny Washington, struggling 
through a second had game, was the 
particular target of one loudmouth. 
Xenny shot up Duke two years ago. and 
this guy had not forgotten. Washington 
comes from just down the road, from 
Beaufort. S.C.. and his father, other 
relatives and close friends were a lonely 
few rooting for the visilrirs. 

I rcd Washington is a Marine master 
sergeant with 22 years’ service, and he 
had not seen his son play since that 
night two seasons agt> in Kansas City 
against Duke. Now it was all dilTercnl. 
and the gibes were very clear, for Master 
Sergeant Washington sal rmly 10 seats 
away from the fan who was letting his 
son have it. bred S\ ashington just looked 
straight ahead and said nothing until 
finally the Duke kids started chanting. 
■‘We're No. 1.” and drowned out the 
heckler. end 


that got tired. Pariieularly if Cioss conics 
hack the Bruins may still win in the 
West and then would need only two vic- 
tories in the NCAA final round for a 
third straight title. How UCl.A manages 
against slow but big and strong Kansas 
this f riday in Los Angeles should indi- 
cate whether the /one is especially vulner- 
able now or vulnerable only to clever 
little dev ils like (he Blue ones. 

Both Duke and LCl.A set up with 
clo.se-in perimeter defenses that plugged 
the middle and gave away the long shot. 
But it was no contest. Duke can shoot, 
and CCLA cannot. ("We can't even hit 


in practice." Wooden says.i In the two 
games Duke look one less shot hut 
made 1 1 more baskets. Though Duke 
almost always plays tight defense from 
mideoiirl. Bubas was able to call off that 
lactic and sink buck throughout the 
eompetiiion. Wooden, though, was 
forced into playing close defense farther 
out in the second game. That was of no 
avail either. Duke hit 45' , from out- 
side. I Cl A .U' , . 

I^uke also ruled the hoards, thanks 
mostly to sophomore Mike Lewis, a 
6-foot-7 225-pounder who scored lb 
points and had 21 rebounds (It) olTen- 


Superiority underneath is shown by Duke's Mike Lewis. As UCLA 's Ed Lacey prepares to sho0( 
(top), Lewis still has both feel on floor. But perfectly limed leap enables him to block shot. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 


The year was rich in excellence. Princeton's Bill Bradley astonished the nation by leading his Ivy League team to 
the semifinals of the NCAA basketball tournament. Gary Player won the U.S. Open to complete his career sweep 
of all the major golf titles. Jimmy Clark showed his total command of the racing car. Distance Runners Michel Jazy 
and Ron Clarke broke one world record after another. WiUie Mays hit home runs, stopped fights and Just missed 
winning the pennant for San Francisco. But beyond everyone stood Sandy Koufax, Sportsman of the Year (see cover). 
He overcame a depressing physical disability that manifested itself in spring training ( he had to pack his elbow in ice 
after each game during the season) and spread-eagled baseball as he pitched the Dodgers to the world championship. 
Of him. baseball's Paul Richards said. 'This man has a sense of responsibility beyond gain and glory. ' Jack Olsen 
asked the normally reticent Koufax about that sense of responsibility — the management of excellence — and got this 

KOUFAX ON KOUFAX 


Sandy, whal's the difTercncc between 
the way you manage your life and the 
way anybody else would manage his? 

I don't do anything dilfercnt. I do 
the things that most people do. There arc 
limes when I feci like I have an obliga- 
tion not to do certain things because 
Fm preparing myself to pitch. But other 
than that my life is about as normal as 
I can keep it. 

Yes. but you base this reputation for 
being awfully hard on yourself. 

Maybe I am. 1 know sometimes peo- 
ple'll say. ■■Well, you've done everything 
possible, what're you gonna do next'.* 
You can't pitch a better ball game." And 
I say to myself. "'Well, why not'’ Why 
can't I do more, why can’t I do a better 
job? " There's nothing to stop me— ex- 
cept the hitters. You can always try to 


pitch a better ball game, the best you 
possibly can. 

Sandy. Fve seen you after you've 
pitched and you sit at your kxrker and 
you look like World War II, At this stage 
of your career isn’t there any tendency 
on your part to Jake it a little, not to pul 
out quite so much? 

I can't. 1 can't. Sometimes you get 
enough runs and you try to take it easy 
and all of a sudden you're in trouble. 

Yes. hut you go out there and work 
like a guy w ho's expecting to be cut right 
afici tlic game. 

You've got to put out on every pitch. 
How- do you know what the other pitch- 
er's going to do? He's out there trying to 
get your team out. loo. People say. 
doesn't it make you a better pitcher be- 
cause your team doesn't score runs, 


doesn't that make you bear down? Well, 
the Dodgers score more runs than peo- 
ple think, but even if your ball club 
scores a lot of runs I don't think you 
can take the attitude that you can give 
up two or three runs and still win. 
You've got to say to yourself. "I don't 
know how many I'm gonna gel. but if 
1 can keep the other side from scoring 
any 1 have a lot better chance." So you 
put out on every pitch. 

People say you’re your own toughest 
critic. 

Whatever Fm going to try to do 1 try 
to do as well as 1 can. In baseball, where 
there’s no such thing as being perfect, 
you can always do better. If I've made a 
mistake, I want to be aware of it. You 
make a lot of mistakes in ball games. 
You get away with maybe connnufU 


Kill Ulllil 

From the bitter's point of view. Sant/y Koufax In full pitching motion is an awesome spectacle. 
Says the Pittsburgh Pirates' WillieSlargell. "Hitting against him Is tike eating soup with a fork." 
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50% of them, maybe more sometimes. 
But when you make a mistake you can't 
just slough it and Torget it. 

What do you think drives you? 

I think it's just competition. I'm the 
same way about everything. I want to 
win, and I want to do things well. And I 
want to be capable of doing my best. If 
I were to go out and get beat and then 
realiTie after the game that I got beat bc> 
cause of something 1 did the day before 
... to me, that'd be the worst way to 
lose. Now. if 1 get beat because of some- 
thing I couldn't do or didn't do on the 
Held, at least 1 know I gave the best I 
could. But if it was something that hap- 
pened off the field. . . . 

You mean like not getting enough 
sleep or running around or something 
like that? 

Well, let's say it's hot and you want 
to go swimming, and you swim for an 
hour and all of a sudden your arms are 
tired, you're stiff. If 1 could look back 
at that and sec how it cost me a ball 
game. I'd be disturbed with myself. I’d 
be wrong. I'd be wrong for myself and 
I'd be wrong for 24 other guys, because 
I wouldn't be capable of doing the best 
I can. I'd be ashamed of myself. 

Nobody else would know what you'd 
done. 

/■{/ know it. When I get beat, 1 want 
it to be on the field. I don't want to beat 
myself the day before. So I'm careful. 
After I pitch a game I say to myself. 
■’Well, this is my day. my night," and 
I'll go out. I might go out the next night, 
possibly, but the third night and the 
night before I pitch 1 sort of cool it a 
little bit. 

What else do you cool during the sea- 
son? 

I give up golf. I don't know' whether 
golf hurts my pitching, but it's not worth 
taking the chance. Especially if you've 
seen me play golf. I'm not going to make 
a living playing golf. Two or three years 
ago we had an off day one Monday. I 
had pitched Sunday, so on Monday I 
went out and played golf, and then we 
went to San Francisco and 1 started a 
game and got kncKked out in the first 
inning. I didn't think about the golf at 
the time, but about three months later I 
played in a Dodger golf tournament and 
the first lime 1 pitched after that I tore 
something in my shoulder. I began to 
think maybe it wasn't a coincidence. 

Couldn’t you play golf but swing a 
little easier? 


When you're a bad hitter like me you 
want to swing hard at something, so 
when 1 play golf I try to tear the cover off 
the ball, which is probably the worst 
thing I can do. So I gave golf up during 
the season. 

Do you worry before a ball game, lose 
sleep? 

On Thursday night I can't do anything 
about Friday's game. I try not to even 
think about it. 

Arc you able to handle your temper 
the same way? You used to have a bad 
temper. 

I still have a bad temper, but it's some- 
thing I try to control. Every year for the 
last four or five years, ever since I started 
to win. I could always think back to 
five or six ball games that 1 didn't win 
because 1 got mad out there and lost 
control of myself. But every year this has 
happened less and less. Used to be I'd 
be out of a ball game before 1 was in it. 
I'd get in trouble in the first two innings 
and I'd lose my head and try to throw 
harder. Then after the game I'd ask my- 
self. "Why didn't you do this or that? 
Why did you insist on going with a fast 
ball w hen it wasn't a good pitch for you 
today?" The trouble is, you get mad at 
being roughed up and you start throw- 
ing instead of pitching and then you're 
out of the ball game. 

How do you work on the temper prob- 
lem? 

I don't know . Mostly it's just the reali- 
zation of what the problem is that helps 
you. You begin to understand how tem- 
per works: you start getting madder and 
madder and throwing harder and hard- 
er. and the harder you throw the madder 
you get. That's why I don't believe in 
giving lOOVo effort physically. Some- 
where you've got to save just a little bit 
for thinking. Maybe you can give lOO^o 
physically on the last pitch of a ball 
game, if you've got good stuff. But if 
you're giving 100% all through the 
game, you're not thinking. 

Sandy, if you bossed other people the 
way you boss yourself. . . . 

I wouldn't. I wouldn't even try. 1 could 
ncser ask anybody to lead my life, but 
I enjoy it. 

I've heard it said that you're not ex- 
cited enough about the game. 

I gel just as excited as anybody. I guess 
I just don't show my emotions as much 
as some people. 

But you've got ’em? 

Sure, I've got 'em. It's your emotions 


that push you. the desire to be happy, 
to do a good job. It's my emotions that 
push me. But I don't get excited so that I 
jump around. 1 could never do what Lou 
Johnson does, yet I've gotta love Lou 
Johnson. To me, his enthusiasm and his 
excitement arc part of what made the 
Dodgers win the pennant. I do what Lou 
Johnson does, but I do it inside myself. 
I'm happy, I feel great when I do some- 
thing to help us win. 

Do you like to play the game, Sandy? 
Or is it just a way to make a living? 

I love to play. I love the game. The 
only problem I have is something that all 
pitchers go through. For three out of 
four days you just sit around watching 
and you sit there on the bench, and it's 
uncomfortable. Somebody gets in trou- 
ble and you'd like to be able to help but 
you have to sit there. Some games arc 
dull and some games are interesting. You 
can get bored. But if it's dull and you're 
winning it's not as boring as it is when 
it's dull and you're losing. 

But you know you have to sit there 
for two or three hours when you haven't 
got a chance to get in? 

Thai's right, and it's a frustrating feel- 
ing. The great thing about Don Drys- 
dalc's year was he'd go to the ball park 
the day after he pitched and think, well, 
maybe I'll get a chance to pinch-hit. 
Then he's part of the hall game. 

With your hitting that'll never hap- 
pen to you. 

About my hitting, the less said the 
better. 

Well, at least you're not a joke up 
there anymore. It used to be like comic 
relief when you came up. 

Yeah, and this year 1 had 20 hits, and 
1 won two or three ball games with base 
hits. My luck just turned. I'd get two 
hits in a ball game, one off the end of the 
bat and it hurt and one off the fists and 
it hurt, or else three inficlders would col- 
lide trying to catch one and it's hit so soft 
it's a base hit. Then I'd come around to 
score and it'd be the winning run. 1 re- 
member a game against Houston when 
they walked the No. 8 hitter to get to me. 
We've got a man on second in a tic game, 
and I get a base hit and the ball game's 
over. 

Did it used to make you mad to go up 
there and make a fool out of yourself 
with the bat? 

Not mad so much as frustrated. But 
not from the hitting standpoint. From 
the pitching standpoint. Because there 
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are so many times during the year v, here 
a hit by a pitcher can win a game, and 
that can make a difference of four or five 
wins. And four or five wins can be the 
difference between a hell of a year and 
just a so-so year. 

Are >ou bunting better? 

This year I was the worst at bunting 
Pvc ever been in my life. Why I don't 
know. 

Muybe you were afraid of getting hit 
on the pitching hand? 

No, it's not that. It's just gotten to the 
point nowadays where it’s so tough to 
bunt a man over, even if you get the bunt 
down. To me. the bunt has gone out of 
baseball a little bit because almost every 
ball club has got the first baseman and 
the third baseman down your throat. 
This year we were allowed to be a little 
bit more on our own; we could swing 
away if they were charging us too much. 
It has to be done. You can make a per- 
fect bunt and they're right there looking 
at you. 

Sandy, does it still bother you that 


people seem to expect you to get exery 
batter out every time? 

No. not as much as it used to. Al- 
though that reminds me of the first game 
I pitched in the World Scries this year, 1 
gave upone earned run and one unearned 
run in six innings. 1 didn't feel like I 
pitched well, but I didn't feel like I did 
that bad a job cither. I've won a lot of 
ball games and pitched a lot worse than 
I did that day. 

And everybody said. 'A\’o\v. they real- 
ly got to Koufax!” 

Yes. that's what they said. Where peo- 
ple make a mistake, they don't give credit 
to the other pitcher. Your club isn't scor- 
ing runs and they say your club can't 
score, they can’t hit. But why doesn't 
somebody say the other pitcher did a 
better job? What beat us in Minnesota 
in the first two games of the World Se- 
ries? Not the fact that Minnesota got to 
me and Don, but the fact that Kaat and 
Grant were better pitchers than we were 
on those days. 

Not that you were all that bad. cither. 


No, but Kaat only gave up one run 
against me. He was the belter pitcher. 

Sandy, do you still keep a mental card 
file on batters? 

Yeah, you have to. 1 don't try to re- 
member every hitter as such, but what 
happens is. w hen you look at a hitter you 
almost automatically remember the times 
he's hurt you. You don’t remember the 
lime you had one ball and two strikes 
on him and nobody out and a lO-run lead 
and you threw a pitch and he hit a ground 
ball to the shortstop. But you remember 
the times when there were men on and he 
got a base hit and hurt you or the times 
when you've made the good pitch and 
gotten him out. You can't have just one 
pattern on a hitter, because then he’ll 
really know. You've got to try to pitch 
them a little bit different each time up. 
You've got to give them credit for think- 
ing. Everybody thinks about the pitcher 
standing out there and the signals and 
everything he docs to try to fool the 
batter. But they never even mention the 
fact that the hitter is standing there with 
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OLSEN ON KOUFAX 

At 30. Sandy Koufax lives alone in a modest two-bedroom 
bunga^w in Studio City, just over the hill from Hollywixid 
and Beverly Hills. As much as possible, he tries to keep it 
private. The house is a hillside perchcr, and no cur without 
a good, firm low gear is going to make it up his driveway. 
There are a liny backyard and a swimming pool which may 
be the world's smallest, and a two-car garage stuffed with an 
Oldsmobilc 98 and a Corvette. The house is tastefully fur- 
nished, but when Sandy shows it offhedixis so with a depreca- 
tory air. He is the precise opposite of the person who accumu- 
lates possessions for the sake of displaying them. He has a 
few oil paintings, none of them very special, and his book- 
shelves hold no great surprises: Funeral in Berlin, Herzog, 
Ship of Foots, The Bull from the Sea, a complete Sholom 
Aleichem, etc. He has several TV sets, including a 24-inch 
color set in his living room. He has an excellent hi-fi stereo 
rig. and he likes to do the wiring and the paneling himself. 
He has built a stereo control room (about 5 by 5 feet) off his 
den. and in it he keeps his records (mostly musical-comedy 
albums), turntable, tape recorder and amplifiers. He has sev- 
eral speaker systems dotted around the house. 

Whenever visitors tend to get gushy about the place. Sandy 
tries to bring them down. One of his main obsessions is with 
normality— the everyday nature of his tastes and his life. 
When he is on a date he avoids the publicized places; he is 
a guy with a girl, not a celebrity looking fur a mention in a 
column. He does not even seem to want the public to be 
aware that he has a superb view across the whole San Fer- 
nando Valley, as though this would stamp him as being too 


much out of the ordinary. “Sandy, how far can you see on a 
clear day?" I asked him. 

“On a clear day . . he sang. 

“No. no kidding. How far can you see across the valley?” 

“Depends on what time I got home the night before. It's 
the valley, that's all." 

"Whal'rc those mountains way over there?” 

“How would I know? They're ’The Mountains.' that's all. 
The Catskills? I don't know.” 

Sandy has a lively sense of humor, and he can handle 
himself w hen he is being ragged. “Sandy,” I said. “Fve heard 
it said that you're just another pitcher, that you put your 
pants on one leg at a time like everybody else. Now, tell me 
the truth. Sandy, do you put your pants on one leg at a time?” 

“No.” he said. “I have a special rack in my bedroom. I'll 
show it to you. I balance on the bed and then . . . Jump! 
It plays hell on the cuffs." 

“You shouldn’t have cuffs,” I said. “They're out of style.” 

“Oh, my cuffs are on the inside, in case cuffs come back.” 

Sandy's house and Sandy's life and Sandy's manner are 
the reflection of the self-sufficiency that seems to be his out- 
standing characteristic. Except for a few little gewgaws, one 
would not know that his home belonged to the best pitcher 
in the business. There arc no framed magazine portraits of 
him. and almost all (he awards he has received arc stowed out 
of sight. Only three mementos of baseball hang from the wall 
in his den; the two Cy Young Awards and the Most Val- 
uable Player Award- Sandy doesn't seem to need ego sup- 
port. The best pitcher in baseball knows how good he is. 
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a bat in his hand, and not just to swing 
it. cither. He is thinking also. That's 
why you see a lot of great hitters take 
a strike on tw'o strikes and no balls, 
or two strikes and one ball, or three 
and tw-o. because they’ve been fooled. 
They’ve been fooled because they were 
looking for something else, they've 
been rhi/iking. 

If you keep pitching a man to his 
weakness, he can adjust and clobber 
you, can't he? 

Sure. You can't go along in a set way. 
I remember a ball game against the 
Cardinals. I’d gotten Kenny Boyer out 
all night low and outside. On his last 
time up in the ninth inning, with a man 
on second in a close game. I threw a 
pitch in the same place and he hit a line 
drive into right field. Luckily it was 
caught and turned into a double play, 
but that's not the point. By throwing to 
the same place over and over i could 
have blown the game. 

You were lucky, in other words? 

I was lucky. I luul to be lucky. 

Do you feel there's a lot of luck in 
pitching? 

Oh. definitely. Those line shots right 
at the infioldcr and you've got a double 
play. And if it's two feet to either side 
you lose the ball game. Luck plays a big 
part in baseball. Good luck is a hell of 
a lot better than bad luck. 

Given the choice. . . ? 

I'll take good luck. 

Do you still have that tendency to 
stand on the mound till you get the sign 
you want, without shaking ofT pitches? 

No. I shake. I do both. There are 
times when 1 don't want to shake. 

Why? 

Shaking might indicate something to 
the hitter. 

Well, the odds arc that the catcher is 
calling for a fast ball, right? 

About 60' of the time. yes. 

So if the batter secs you shake there's 
a slight presupposition on his part that 
it’s a fast ball you're shaking ofT? 

Thai's right. There arc situations like, 
say, three and two on the hitter and the 
sign is for the fust ball and you shake. 
If 1 was the hitter, well. I'd almost have 
to think he's shaking away from the fast 
ball to the curve ball. 

Because the fast ball's the natural 
pitch to throw on three and two? 

Right. So 1 don't want to shake. Of 
course, there arc other times when you 
shake for nothing, and limes when you 


shake around the sign. You get the sign 
you want and then keep shaking till he 
comes back to it. You're trying to fool 
the hitter, so you've got to be a little bit 
of an actor. Maybe you're not going to 
specifically fool the hitler into thinking 
you're shaking off one certain pitch for 
another certain pitch. But if you can 
make him doubt. . . . Especially when 
he’s got you in the hole, he might be 
looking for one particular pitch. If you 
can shake enough maybe you can make 
him say to himself, “Well, he's gonna 
throw the fast ball. But — maybe he's 
not! Maybe he wouldn't do it." You 
know, this little doubt, ... If you can 
give the hitter this little doubt, it's help- 
ful to you. So you turn to acting. 

You haven't got enough going for 
you without having to be an actor, too? 

Everybody does it. You watch catch- 
ers. They'll shake their heads no before 
they give you the sign. He's telling you 
to shake for awhile. Or he'll put down 
no sign and tell you to shake before he 
even starts giving you a sign. 

It's like a game of chess. 

Sure, the whole thing is you're trying 
to get the hitter out with a buscbatl. but 
if you can fool him before you even 
throw the ball you've got a better 
chance. Every pitcher docs it. 

Sandy, how do you feel when you're 
knocked out of the box. Are you hu- 
miliated? 

It's not so much humiliation as the 
thought that you hadn't tried the right 
thing, You're in the clubhouse now and 
you're listening to the ball game and 
you can remember what you did. You 
think to yourself, maybe if I'd tried this, 
maybe if I'd gone to my curve ball more, 
or maybe if I'd pitched around some- 
body. walked somebody more or less 
on purpose. 

Do you "pitch around" many hitters? 

There arc a couple of hitters in the 
league I'm willing to admit there arc 
times I'm not gonna pilch to 'em. If 
you can avoid a .350 hitler for the .250 
hitter. . . . Sometimes you're going to 
work very carefully to a good hitler and 
sometimes you even may wind up walk- 
ing him. It isn't exactly an intentional 
pass, but you're not giving him any- 
thing good. Or sometimes you'll get 
behind a hitter like that and then try 
to come back, because that may be the 
best way to pitch to him. to throw what 
you're not expected to throw from be- 
hind. There are limes to be careful, and 


tinves when you say. "Here, hit it!" You 
challenge the hitter. You just say, “This 
is my best pitch. Here, take your best 
shot at it.’’ Say there are two out in the 
ninth inning and you've got a two-run 
lead and nobody on. You can't let the 
hitter get on if you can help it, You 
don't want the tying run to come to the 
plate. Now maybe it's three and one or 
three and two on the hitter. You can’t 
walk him. You’ve got to make him hit 
it. He's liable to hit it as hard as he can 
and harelip somebody but maybe they'll 
pick it up and throw him out for you 
and you've been lucky. And that tying 
run never comes to the plate. That's a 
time you challenge the batter. And even 
if he hits it out of the park I'd still 
rather pitch to the next man from a 
windup than have a man on base and 
the batter still be the lying run. 

How did you do against the real good 
hitters this year? 

It's a strange thing. One year you 
can't get a hitter out. Next year it's easy. 
Two years ago I had so much trouble 
with Roberto Clemente it was unbe- 
lievable. Ami I'd gotten him out fairly 
well before that. Now this year I got him 
out fairly well, but next year he'll prob- 
ably beat my brains out again. But 
your good hitters arc going to hit you. 
They're not the guys you've got to get 
out to win. The good hitters arc going 
to get their hits. Maybe there’s two of 
them on a ball club and they're going 
to get two hits apiece. But that's only 
four hits! If you can keep the other men 
from getting on base, what the hell have 
you done? You've given up four hits! 
If you give up only three or four hits 
to the other batters, if you can spread 
them out. you've given only seven or 
eight hits in (he ball game and generally 
you'll win. So it's not the real good hit- 
ters you've got to get out. It's the oth- 
ers. They’re the ones that'll beat you. 

What kind of games do you get the 
biggest kick out of winning? 

The biggest thrill is the game where 
you give up one or two or three runs 
when you don't have anything, when 
you have no right even being out there, 
no reason to be out there. Those games 
arc the difference between having a 
.500 year and a really great year. You 
figure, if you go out there 30 limes, 15 
times you're going to have great stuff 
and 1 5 times you're going to have medi- 
ocre stuff. If you can win a fair per- 
centage of the games when you’re medi- 
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If you think vodka is an adult drink, wait till 
you taste it with Sprite, the adult mixer. 


Vodka comes of age when it gels mixed 
up with Sprite. Tingling! Exuberant! 
Naturally tart for adult tastes! Add a 
slice of lemon or lime. And a cheriy. 
You've got yourself a Mad Russian. 
Keep adding fruit, and you’ve got a 
Peirograd Punch. Intriguing! From 
Russia, with love. 
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Let America's favorite Bourbon deliver your holiday greet- 
ings - Good Luck, Good Health, More Wealth. That's the 
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on the inside. Two gifts in one OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 
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c>cre. you're going lo have a good year. 

How did those oldtimcrs win 30 and 
40 games a year? 

The game's entirely different today. 
You can't even compare it with the 
game of 30, 40. 50 years ago. There's 
absolutely no way anybody's going to 
win 40-odd games these days. The big- 
gest difference in pitching now and then 
is this: in those days the ball got the 
batter out. and nowadays the pitcher 
gets him out. 1 don't know how many 
balls they used in a game in those days, 
but I'll guarantee it wasn't more than 
one do7en. Today you go through seven, 
eight, nine do/cn baseballs. You can't 
even gel one dirty and it's gone. In the 
old days they used to cut 'em. use emery 
paper on 'em. . . . 

And they were deader to begin with. 

Deader to begin \Nith. and the pitcher 
could do anything he wanted to the ball 
practically. They used to cut 'em with 
bottle caps, or they'd have a piece of 
emery paper in the ptKkct to scrape 'em 
up. So a pitcher didn't have lo work as 
bard. The ball did a lot of the work. 

Also, wasn't the (raveling easier in 
those days? All this running back and 
forth from coast to coast. . . . 

No. to me that's very easy. Baseball 
gets to be a tough job only because it's 
so constant. Baseball is tough. Physical- 
ly there arc times you're just dead. But 
being physically tired isn't that big an 
agony. And if you've won. tired is a 
great feeling, and you know you're going 
to wake up stiff but you also know you're 
going to get a good night's sleep. Base- 
ball soreness isn't a bad kind of soreness. 
Sometimes in the winter I feel that I miss 
it. About the first week in February I 
start getting anxious to play again. 

Sandy, you're just turning 30 now and 
pretty soon you'll be reaching the stage 
where a pitcher loses some of his power 
and starts looking for other pitches. Do 
you have any in mind? 

Well. 1 already have a fork ball, but 
it's not really another pitch. I use it in- 
stead of a change of pace. If I have a 
good fast ball and a good curve ball I 
hcsitalctouscanythingcisc. But ifihey'rc 
not getting me by. 1 try to use anything I 
can, including the fork bull. 

What about sliders, knuckicrs? 

1 don't know if I can throw any other 
pilches. 1 used to try (ho slider once in 
a while, and some other pitches, but since 
1 had this little problem with my elbow it 
seems like only my old standby pitches 


don't bother me. All the new stuff, like 
the slider or the others I used to try, it 
seems like they all hurt my arm. 

That old sidearm pitch of yours didn't 
help your bad elbow, did It? 

No. Thai's what first bothered me. and 
I've given up the sidearm delivery com- 
pletely. 1 never used it much anyway, 
and it wasn't very important to me. But 
my elbow trouble Isn't something that 
came from just a few pitches. It hap- 
pened over a period of 10. II. 12 years. 
It may even have started when I fell on a 
basketball court in high school. 

I understand you don't like to discuss 
your physical ailments anymore. Why? 

F.nough has been said. The finger thing 
— Raynaud's Phenomenon — was in 1 962. 
That's almost four years ago now. It 
hasn't Ixithcred me since, and even that 
little hard spot under the skin is gone. 
Everything's gone. As far as I'm con- 
cerned. it's forgotten, except that it cost 
me half a year in buscbull. 

Do you get unsolicited advice on how 
to cure your arthritis? 

Occasional leiiers come in. You ap- 
preciate it. but there's a lot of difference 
between, say. writing with arthritis and 
trying to throw with it, A lot of people 
say. "Weil, those ice treatments after 
each game must he the worst thing in the 
world for your arthritis when every doc- 
tor recommends heat." Well, that may 
be true, but the ice isn't for the arthritis, 
it's for the swelling. Twenty-four hours 
after the ice my elbow gets a lot of heat. 
The ice is only for right after a game, be- 
cause if the elbow stays swollen I'm in 
trouble, because then it's going to take a 
week for the swelling to get out of it. 
Somebody else wrote in and suggested 
that I rub brake fluid on my elbow. 

Brake fluid? 

Yeah, wc get a lot like that. 

Be all right if you were a car. 

But all these people were sincere, they 
were trying to be helpful. 

Did you ever feel any irrational anger 
at all your injuries, like "Why is all this 
happening to me?" 

I can't. I was given this arm. If I'd 
been given one that didn't have arthritis 
and things like that I might not be able 
to throw as hard. 1 might not have the 
same kind of stuff. I've got to lake it. 
take what comes. The only thing that an- 
noyed me was the finger, because of the 
way it happened. I did it because I was 
hitting left-handed, and the only reason 
I was hitting left-handed was to try to 


keep from getting hit in the left arm. 1 
did it out of good sense and wound up 
missing half a year. That was slightly ag- 
gravating. I got jammed with a pitch and 
the bat broke an artery. How many times 
a day do guys gel jammed and nothing 
happens? 

And that's when you quit hitting lefty? 

Yep. 

And now you're batting righty. Is that 
your natural way to hit? 

I have no "natural" way to hit. 

Your natural way to swing, then? 

Nothing about my batting can be de- 
scribed as natural! 

When you were having the miseries did 
you ever say to yourself. "Well, maybe 
this is it. maybe I'm through now?" 

This spring when I was sent home with 
the swelling in my elbow. Early in the 
spring I was going great, the best ever, 
nothing was happening, and all of a sud- 
den my arm was back where it was the 
year before. 

I notice that you followed the doctor's 
instructions so carefully— including that 
awful ice bath for your arm after every 
start — that he was quoted someplace as 
saying you obeyed medical instructions 
better than any athlete he'd ever known. 
Why? 

Well. I .stayed in the ice because 1 
didn't want lo miss a turn. I don't know 
if it helped me. 1 don't know what it did, 
but I'll be damned if 1 was gonna try to 
find out. I'd have loved to have made 
an experiment and not used the ice and 
seen what happened. But. then, if it is the 
ice that's enabling me to pitch. I'm liable 
to miss two or three starts, and that I 
didn't want to do. Looking hack, it was a 
great .satisfaction to win the pennant after 
wc lost Tommy Davis and everybody 
picked us for eighth, but the biggest sat- 
isfaction I got this year was not missing a 
start. 1 was supposed to open the season 
in New York and instead 1 flew back to 
Los Angeles with arm trouble, but I 
pitched in the third or fourth game of the 
year and I went every four days after that. 

Sandy, what arc your big satisfactions 
off the field? I remember when the cliche 
about you was that you only read Thom- 
as Wolfe and Aldous Huxley. . . . 

And only listened to Beethoven and 
Bach. . . . 

And Mendelssohn. 

.... And Mendelssohn. You know 
what happens? Somebody writes a story 
10 years ago and it never changes. If the 
guy 10 years ago was wrong, the stories 
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are gonna be wrong for 20 years after- 
ward. 

Do things like that bother you? 

They used to annoy me a lot more, 
but now I've begun to feel they're going 
to be written, there's nothing 1 can do 
about it and I'm not going to worry 
about it. Sometimes things don't come 
out the way you say them. You run into 
one of those reporters who's more inter- 
ested in the dictionary and the very good 
usage of the English language, and he 
thinks that when John Roseboro says 
cool it means cold. But you can't let it 
annoy you. 

Do the photographers still respect 
your request not to be photographed 
smoking? 

Most of 'em do. But usually when 
photographers are around 1 just don't 
smoke. I wait till they've taken their 
pictures. 

Wh>? 

Well. 1 don't know how many kids 
there are in this country w ho arc smoking 
at 12 years of age and their mothers are 
saying you shouldn't do that because it's 
not good for you. And then they pick up 
a picture of me or any other athlete with 
a cigarette in his hand and then the kid 
says, "Well, if it isn't good for you, why 
is this man smoking?" And how much 
trouble is it to avoid pictures like this? 
It's no trouble for me and it’s no trouble 
for a photographer. 

How about drinking? 

I drink. 1 don't drink constantly, but 
1 enjoy a few drinks. I live a normal life. 
I have all the minor vices and a few of 
the major ones. 

\\ bat cKe do you enjoy? 

VN’cll, I like sporting events, but I don’t 
go to as many as 1 used to. Mostly I 
stay home and watch them on television. 
Then I can be cv>mfortable. get up and 
get a cup of coffee, whatever 1 want. To 
my mind, color television has done more 
for football. It's great. 

Color TV's a little hard on you, 
though, because it shows your heavy 
beard. 

So? It vouldn't help, it vouldn't hoit! 

Wouldn't there be u great temptation 
for somebody in your ptvsition to "go 
Hollywood"? You're living out here, 
you're a big hero, you must be invited 
to be a member of these sw inging crowds, 
but you don't do it. 

Oh. I have a lot of good friends out 
here. It depends on what crowd you're 
in and how much they're swinging. 


Isn't there a temptation to do what 
certain other ballplayers have done, to 
lose a lot of time in the bright lights? 

If I'd been out here when 1 first started, 
there might have been a lot more tempta- 
tion. 

Yes. but the way you were going in 
those days you wouldn't have been much 
of a hero. 

Oh. I agree with you. But there would 
have been a lot more temptation for a 
young kid. 

What about long range, Sandy? What 
arc your goals? 

Somebody asked me what's your goal, 
and 1 said I want to win as many games 
as I can. So right after that somebody 
wrote that I wanted to win more than 
Spahn. But I don't know if 1 can play 20 
years like him. Spahn is a very fortunate 
man to be around that long. 

Suppose you hit a period where your 
FRA goes up around 3.5 and you're win- 
ing 12 and losing 12. something like that, 
a journeyman everyday pitcher, how 
would you feel about going on then? 

A lot depends on how many years it 
is from now-. If I'm 33 or 34 years old 
and I feel I can't do the job as well as 
I'd like to. I'll probably get out. 1 don't 
want to be pushed out. It's lough to say 
you're going to quit when you've had a 
bad year. It's a lot easier to say it when 
you've just had your best year. 

Well. I'm thinking of some pitchers 
in recent years who've commanded a fat 
salary for two or three years after they 
were washed up just because of their 
names. 

Thai's what makes it difiicult. You 
sit there and you say to yourself. "Who's 
gonna pay me this kind of money?" 

Nobod>'s gonna pay you 100 grand 
to be a radio announcer. 

Or whatever it is you're going to do. 
So when the lime comes to make the 
decision you have to make it. But I don't 
want to be forced out. I don't want some- 
body to tell me, "Well, that's it. You're 
through!" I'd rather walk away when I 
feel I'm through. 

After five or six more years of making 
the same money you're making now, 
maybe the money won’t be as important 
to you as your record, and you'd be in a 
position to walk away after a good >car. 

Yes, but if it happened next year it'd 
be an aw ful tough decision. First of all, 
if it happened next year, if it looked like 
1 was through, I'm not going to believe 
it! I'm going to say, "Well, it was just a 


bad year. Next year I'll be all right." 
Anyway, every athlete has one bad year 
somewhere around 30 years of age. I 
think it's a readjustment, the reflexes 
slip a little and you have to change. But 
I don't sit around and worry about the 
end. I can't get panicky about it. because 
I know it's goi to end. Sooner or later 
I'll be finished. I would prefer it to be 
later, but if it's sooner I can't do any- 
thing about it. I'm glad I had what 1 
had. Certain things are inevitable. From 
the day 1 got into the majors at 19 I knew 
that someday it was going to end. 

Looking hack on 1 1 years of it. what 
do you see? 

Well, it's been a little bit miserable, 
a little bit wonderful. But you get a satis- 
faction when you hear the crowd and 
you know you've done a good job. 

Are you a cap tipper? 

No, I'm a peak toucher. 

And when >ou'rc out in public and 
some little kid comes over for an auto- 
graph. is that a satisfaction? 

At limes it's a satisfaction and at 
times it's a little bit of an intrusion. 
You don't mind the kids. But sometimes 
their parents get to be . . . well, not 
bad about it, but they become demand- 
ing. The kids w ill ask. but the parents w ill 
demand sometimes. As long as some- 
body asks. 1 don't mind at all. But the 
ones who demand are tough on me. I've 
got so many bosses already 1 don't know 
if I can stand one or two more. 

Do you ever sit back and say to your- 
self. what an amazing thing it all is, your 
records and your achievements, that this 
is happening to you. that people will be 
talking about you 50. 100 years from 
now the way they talk about Cy Young 
and Waller Johnson and Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander now? 

No, I never thought of it that way. 
I've never thought anything's happen- 
ing to me. 

Well, it is. 

I can't picture people talking about 
me 50 years from now. either, and 1 
never in my life sal down and thought 
about Walter Johnson or Cy Young or 
the other great pitchers. 

Or yourself as one of them? 

Thai's right. 

And how do you feel when people say 
you might be the greatest pitcher that 
ever lived? 

I never even think about it. 

Never? 

Never. knd 
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es the only one who flies 
more places than we do. 


When it comes to air travel, 
Santa Claus is Mr. Big. United 
Air Lines is second. 

We say, “If you can’t beat 
him, join him.” 

So while he’s busy flying 
presents to people, we help out 
by flying people to people. 

Students coming home for 
the holidays. 


Servicemen on Christmas 
leave. 

Children and grandchildren. 
Uncles and aunts. 

Cousins by the dozens. 

Ajid so. Merry Christmas to 
all, and to all a good flight. 

^be 


Yes, ther£ is 

a Santa Claus. 



friendfy skies 
United. 


IN 

THE 

LAND OF THE 
TIGER 

BY VIRGINIA KRAFT 

PAISriXGS BY PHILIP HAYS 

A IM’sIcrn sportsii’oiiwu is invited on a royal shoot 
in the kinftdoni of Nepal. There, amid the hi^h 
Himalayas, the I alley of Katinnandn and a forhiddinyi 
jnn\’le, she finds a tvonderland ndiose enchantment 
all hnt transcends the thrill of the hunt itselj. She 
arrives as halloons fly and guards stand i}i Jormai 
dress for a state holiday ( right ) , has an unnerving 
audience ivith the him’ and then joins him Jor a 
confrontation (ne.xt page) in a circle rnled by a tiger. 
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LASD or run tici-r 


ihc peaks ot the Himalayas were silver in the 
tnoniiiig sun. In tlie briglu blue sky Iielici>pters 
licvered like elusive humming birds, scattering 
thousands of rose petals upon the earth below. 
(Ireat garlanded balloons rose noiselessly purts 
ot smoke, trailing colored streamers through the 
thin, crisp air. In the distance I heard the sudden 
sound of trumpets. Through the gilded gates ol 
the Tundikhel and down a pathway strewn with 
dowers the royal mounted guard came into sight. 
They nxle eight abreast, a seemingly endless spec- 
tacle of scarlet tunics, sparkling scimitars and 
plumed helmets. 

Hehind them, moving slowly between twin 
rows oI waving dags, a long black Lincasin dy- 
ing the royal standard drew up to the reviewing 
stand. To the roll of drums and the salutes ol 
generals. I lis Majesty Mahendra Hir Bikram Shah 
Deva. the King of Nepal, absolute monarch of 
the largest and only independent Himalayan 
kingdom, supreme ruler of one i't the world's 
most ancient thrones, ninth sovereign of the Shah 
dvnasty. sacred defender of the Buddhist and 
Hindu faiths, M.in-CuHl of the Hindus, earthly 
incarnatii>n t>f the Supreme Being and (lod <^t 
Preservation. Vishnu, stepped from the car. Seri- 
ous and str.iight-backed. he climbed red-c.irpeted 
Stairs to a gtdden couch set high «'n a ilais. Tlie 
celebr.itii'n c*>uld now begin. 

It was Natii>nal Oav, the jovous festival i>f 
Hastriya Pr.vjatamra Oiwas, in this roof-of-the- 
world countrv. Throughout the 54.ooo-si.)uare- 
mile kingdom. tr<nn snow-swept Sherpa villages 
to mountain meadowlands to steaming jungles. 
It w.is a d.iv of rejoicing and g.iiets’. Nowhere was 
the celebration more spectacular than in the city 
of Kathmandu. It was here, onlv 14 ve.irs beft>re, 
that the Lite King Tribhiivana, supported by his 
^o-year-old son, Crown Prince Mahendra. tri- 
umphantlv restored the Shah kings to the thnnie 
of Nepal, ending 104 vears of imprisonment in 
their tswn palaces bv a despotic heredit.irv regime 
of prime ministers. 

So complete was Nepal’s isolation from the 
lUiiside wt>rld prior to lysi that it was kniswn tor 
centuries as the forbidden country, a mysterious 
nnsuntain kingdom sealed to all but tlie occ.ision- 


al visiting diplomat and rare mountain-climbing 
team. A British historian, writing before the over- 
throw of the Uana prime ministers, noted that 
in all Nepal’s long hist^iry only 120 Englishmen 
and 10 other Westerners had ever been permitted 
into the Valley of Kathmandu. 

Now I found myself standing in the center of 
this valley watching a fantastic panorama. There 
were bearded Sikhs. Newars and Tharus, gro- 
tesquely masked monkey gods and prancing, 
paint-smeared animals, bespangled warriors gir- 
dled with the manes of lions and the skins of leop- 
ards, gaudy, beaded chariots and armored tanks, 
stiff Chirkha soldiers and gilded goddesses re- 
splendent upon the naked shoulders of their tribes- 
men. The revelers came from all parts of the c<Hin- 
try and from all peri«xls of time, passing before 
me in whirling confusion, a human kaleidoscope. 

Yet over the din of ancient, improbable instru- 
ments and the exotic sights my attentie*n kept 
returning to the unsmiling man who, in little 
more than a decade, had brouglu this secret land 
from the medieval p.ast into the complex present. 

I knew that since assuming the thnme in 1955 he 
had eirdered major economic and agricultural re- 
forms. built mads where there h.td been none, 
linked East with West and the Valley of Kathman- 
du with the world outside, constructed bridges, 
dams, rudimentary communications systems, hos- 
pitals, factories and power plants. I knew tliat 
he was determined to r.\isc Nepal's pitiful 7",, 
literaev level so th.it his people might better uti- 
lize the technology and equipment of the 20th 
century, that lie had increased the number of 
schools from 430 to 5,000, including 28 colleges, 
and that his was an unceasing struggle against 
povertv, disease, ignorance and superstition. 

And I knew. too. that of all the many problems 
created by Nepal’s emergence from seclusion, 
none was so overwhelming as the politico-geo- 
graphic challenge created by Communist (!hiiia 
on one luTder and India on the other. In this pre- 
carious situation Nepal has chosen that difficult 
.ind delicate course, neutrality. Thus I had become 
fascinated with the King of Nepal and fascinated. 
t<n\ to learn that he w.is a sportsman, and a hunter 
of considerable skill. Now I was standing and 


watching liini, tliis rcinarkahk- ruler of a tiny 
moiiiuain kiii^tli>ni. I had entered his wonderland. 

It !iad not been easy. There were many careful- 
ly worded letters before one came last winter 
IxMrinn the r.iised, crimson risyal seal. “IW Caim- 
mand of His Majesty the King,” it began, and 
rliat was tlie start «if a considerable amount of 
royal instructimi, including: 

"llis Majesty's prt>gramme ft'r Big CJame 
Hunting is scheduled sometime in the 3rd week 
of hebruary. We have pleasure in inviting you to 
be here on the 1 7th February tor about a fortriight 
so th.it you may also participate in our National 
Day celebration on the iSth before going to the 
big-game hunting camps.” 

t I sloubted the fringe benefits of .tn invitation 
"ffy Cltnnmand i>t His Majesty the King.” 1 knew 
better even before reaching Nepal. I was due into 
New Delhi on a I^in American Hight from Hong 
Kiiiig at 4 a.m. on the 17th, to connect at 7:30 
a.m. the same morning with the twice-weekly 
Royal Nepal Airlines flight to Kathmandu. Three 
and .1 half lu>urs should have been ample time 
to m.ike the connection, but 1 had been warned 
that the ways of Indian customs were such that it 
w.is barely time at all. Furthermore. I was carry- 
ing a riHe. which was cert.iin to cause all kinds of 
delay. To further complicate things, the RNAC! 
flight left from a diderent airport, necessitating 
not only a drive to the opposite end of the city 
but transfer of my riHe under bond. 

"You'll be in Delhi at least a week,” one op- 
timistic friend had advised. 

To make certain that 1 was not, 1 inundated 
the New York, Hong Kong and New Delhi of- 
fices of l*an American witli cables requesting as- 
sistance. The messages got there in time, but my 
pl.inc did mu. We were delayed two and a half 
lunirs in Hong Kong and another hour dett>uring 
annmd Vietnam. It was exactly 7:35 a.m. when 
we l.inded. The next Hight to Kathmandu was 
three days later. 1 was ofl the plane almost behire 
the stairs were in place, and halfway across the 
runway before Indian customs caught up with me. 

“Halt, madam!” a small dark man puHed. 
"You must go witli the line!” 


"1 must find P.in Amerieaii,” 1 puHed hack. 
"I have ti' make the 7:30 flight to Katlmiandii.” 

"Impossible, madam. It is to<i late. Besides, 
you must go with the line.” 

"It is never too late,” 1 sliouted. outdistancing 
him. Men in uniforms ran tow-ard me. They 
were verv excited. C^iie of them blew on a whis- 
tle. 1 shouted. “Pan American! Kathm.iiidu! Pan 
American!’’ Finally 1 reached what looked like a 
cargo shed and bolted through the door. I crashed 
head-<in into a great, fat man in a caracul cap. an 
Indian Svdncv (irccnstreei. 

"I’ermit me. nnidam,” he said, helping me to 
my feet and extending his card. "I am Nathan of 
Pan American. You are the guest of His M.ijestv?” 
Frantically 1 explained that 1 wi>uld not be for 
long if I did not get to K.ithmandu th.it day. 
“Follow me.” he said, hrushing aside my pursu- 
ers. We raced down one corridor and along an- 
otlicr, Nathan shouting orders. .Suddenly, cus- 
ti>ms men were slapping at my bags with their 
clialk. "Hurry!” Nathan shouted. "Run!” 

“I’m missing a big green p.ickage. ” I called, 
"my gift for His M.ijesty.” 

“Big green package.” Natliaii screamed into tlie 
air. snapping liis fingers. A grimy young porter 
emerged from the crowd with the package. 

“Hurry! ” Nathan said again, pushing me to- 
ward an ancient station wagon parked in the 
street outside. We pulled away just as three men 
in uniforms hurst from the building, yelling 
uninrelligihly. 

"Your passport! Quick!” Nathan said, slam- 
ming on the brakes. My rifle case lurciied for- 
ward. hitting me in the head. 

“Immigration,” he explained, as the oflicers 
scribbled in my passport. 

“Extraordinary,” I said. 

Nathan drove with a foot on the ij.is and a 
hand on the horn, recklessly weaving in and out 
«^f bicycles, trucks, people, cows and cars. At one 
point an overturned Mercedes hu* loomed direct- 
ly in our path, surrounded by a ennvd of curious 
spectators. Without slowing, Nathan swung the 
c.ir off the road, over a ditch, through a field and 
h.ick on the road. 

Incredihlv, we made the airport by S:i5. The 
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plane to Nepal was still there. A contingent of 
Nepalese officials snapped to attention as we 
arrived. They greeted me effusively, escorting 
me aboard with much bowing. His Majesty had 
bid me come, and Nathan had delivered. 

The flight to Kathmandu took three and a half 
hours, the first halt of it over the monotonous 
gray-brown plains of northern India. Finally the 
ancient DC-j began to climb, creaking and shud- 
dering as a wall of mountains rose forbiddingly. 
Their barren slopes were as dull and colorless 
in tlie morning light as the plains we had Just 
passed. Tlien the plane crested the topmost ridge. 
There, spread spectacularly before us between 
towering walls of snow, lay the glorious, green 
Valiev of Kathmandu. It is an outrageous cliche 
to describe it as Shangri-La, but that is the first 
impression, and 1 defy you to have a different 
one. You are caught in the grip of unreality, and 
you do not escape until once again you fly over 
these mountains, this time bound for home. 

When 1 stepped from the plane I entered into 
a world pervaded by an atmosphere of enchant- 
ment. There were the meticulously terraced fields 
and frothy gardens, the hundreds of temples with 
ornate, erotic carvings, the emaciated cows that 
roam the streets, doomed to a natural, lingering 
death because, like the monkeys, they arc sacred, 
and the gilded statues and gold-roofed pagodas. 

The diminutivencss of the Nepalese people en- 
hanced the chimerical quality of the atmosphere. 
At $ feet 4 inches 1 felt like a giant. Nor could I 
accurately judge age. Invariably a little girl who 
looked 5 was 15, and the one who looked 15 
turned out to be her grandmother. 

I was driven from the airport to Sital Niwas, 
the royal guesthouse where I would stay while in 
the city of K.nthm.mdu. Sital Niwas was enor- 
mous. Three stories high, it was built of pink 
stone and had marble columns, balconies, terraces 
and turrets. Inside there must have been 200 
rooms. I w.is led up a great, curving staircase to a 
landing decorated with elegant Persian carpet- 
ing and crystal chandeliers, then past dozens of 
closed, carved doors. Wc continued down a long 
hall hung with portraits of princes, prime minis- 
ters and matriarchs, and at last came to a huge 


doorway, across which hung a tapestry. Along- 
side it a small white card set in a gold frame bore 
mv name. 

Outside the door a collection of tiny men in 
identical Nepalese dress stood by expectantly as 
Mr. Uimal, His M.'ijesty’s Director of Hospitality, 
showed me my room. It was about 40 by 20 feet 
with a b.tth at least half that size. The ceilings 
were high and ornately carved. French windows 
opened onto a balcony above a courtyard brilliant 
with pink and orange blossoms. In one corner 
of the room there was a canopied bed; in another, 
a brocaded couch, armchairs and several small 
tables set with fresh flowers. The building was 
not heated, but a portable electric unit was al- 
ready att.icking the chill. The equerries bustled 
about patting pillows, distributing seven pieces 
of luggage, opening and closing shutters and gen- 
erally getting in each other’s way. 

"They are at your command, madam," Mr, 
Kimal said, and indeed they were. Whenever 1 
stirred, no matter the time i>f day or night, one 
or another of the fiithful was there. 

"Her M.ijesty Queen Flizabeth of England and 
the Duke of Edinburgli stayed there,” said Mr. 
Uitttal, pointing to a row of windows directly 
opposite mine across the courtyard. "But now 
you must liave lunch.” 

Wc traveled down the hall tor another hlcick 
or two, then turned into what I assumed was the 
dining room for the entire guesthouse. It proved 
to be merely the dining room for my suite. It 
was .about twice the length of my bedroom. Di>wn 
the center was a table that could scat 1 00. There 
was a single place set at one end. I was evidently 
eating alone. A column of little men appeared 
from behind a tapestry screen. They marched in 
step down the length of the table, each holding 
a covered china tureen at shoulder height. 1 ex- 
pected four-and-twenty blackbirds to fly into the 
air. Instead there were several meats, four vegeta- 
ble dishes, a variety of raw greens, two kinds of 
potatoes and three kinds of rice. 1 accepted a little 
of each to offend no one. Calorics were ob- 
viously not going to count. The troops were ex- 
pressionless as they served the dishes. 1 waited un- 
til the last disappeared behind the ta|x*stry, then 


contemplated the forks. 1 shut iny eyes and chose 
one. clumsily knocking another to the floor. The 
sound reverberated. One of the w.iiters popped 
from behind the tapestry and vanished again, 
dvsubtless to report my disgrace. Systematically, 

I worked through forks and feed. Fvery bite 
echoed. The instant I finished, my army returned. 
It brought fresh china and cutlery, and the second 
course. 1 was learning about Nepal hospitality. 

.^ 3 eginning witli the National Hay parade on 
the afternoon following my arrival, the next few 
days were filled with receptions, cultural shows. 
baiu|uets, official presentations and formal and 
informal festivities. Each necessitated a diflerem 
outfit and a scramble back to Sital Niwas to 
effect the change. Rarely did the day’s "pro- 
gramme” allow’ time for such intermissions. 
Things were further complicated by the heavy 
traffic through my room. The custom at the guest- 
house when anyone wanted to deliver a message, 
pav a visit or make a bed was simply to rap once 
and walk right in. Since I was unable to lock the 
diHsr i>n the inside — although one of my men 
loyally sealed it on the outside with a giant pad- 
lock whenever I went out — I found myself div- 
ing for cover f.iirly regularly. 

A member of His Majesty’s Foreign Service 
was assigned as my official escort in Kathmandu. 
His name was Mr. Claywaly, and he insisted on 
calling mo "madam, my most precious charge.” 
wliich suggc'sts that he had cliosen tlie right prt>- 
fession. Besides being good for my ego. Mr. 
Ci.ivwaly proved invaluable at unraveling the 
names, titles and relationships of tlie countless 
ministers and dignitaries 1 met. 

His M.ijesty the King was present at many of 
the week’s festivities, but he remained the one 
man I did not meet, since this was to be accom- 
plished at a formal presentation. Mv audience 
with the King was the subject of considerable 
advance concern. Half a dozen palace officials 
stopped by to confirm the time, the date, the 
place — and then reconfirm everything at least 
twice more. On the appointed day I succeeded in 
dressing only by barric.ading myself in the bath- 
room. I emerged to find Mr. Claywaly, three 


palace directors, my driver, a standby driver in 
case something happened to the first driver, two 
soldiers and most of the servants pacing around 
my room. They made no effort to mask their 
inspection of what I was wearing. Evidently the 
bl.ick Italian-silk suit with pearls, mink stt>le and 
tiny veil were suitable. We left, in force, for the 
palace. 1 was Dorothy about meet the Wizard. 

The royal family lives, not In the i.jooroom 
Singha Durbar, once the pal.ice of the Rana prime 
ministers and at tliat time the largest private 
dwelling in the world, but in a smaller pal.ice 
located midway between Sital Niwas and Durbar 
Sejuare in the center of Kathmandu. It is small 
only in relatimi to Singha Durbar. Imposing stone 
walls surrouuei the palace and its various sub- 
structures. Semitropical gardens line either side 
of a long, curving drive to tlie main residence. 
I was shown into a royal waiting room where 
several more palace directors checked their 
watches. They, like Mr. Claywaly. were in form.il 
dress. This differs from regular Nepalese attire 
only in that the usual jodhpurs and tunic are 
white and the jacket and topi are black. 

The audience was scheduled to begin at 7:30 
p.m. and last for half an hour. We had at least 15 
miiuucs still to wait. His Majesty’s Principal Pri- 
vate Secret.irs’. Mr. Bhaiidarv, directed me ti> a 
chair. The others sat down stiffly, staring straight 
.ihead. Nobody spoke. 

”Tlie audience is at 7:30?” 1 ventured. 

"At 7:30,” the secretary said. Everybody .igain 
checked watches. 

"I h.ive a gift for His Majesty,” 1 said. 

The secretary looked suspiciously at the l.n ge 
mahogany box 1 held on my lap. Silence. 

"It is a shell box.” 1 said, rather franticalK. 

"A shell box,” the secretary said. Everybody 
iu>dded. 

"For ammunition,” I added, weakly. 

It was my turn to Kiok at iny watch. Every- 
body looked at watches. Ten minutes to go. It 
had st.irted to rain, and I counted the drops splash- 
ing on the marble walk outside. Mr. Cl.iywaly 
did not .seem well. He appeared to have gotten 
smaller, and he was very pale. I tried to remember 
if 1 had brought along a handkerchief, I fisund 
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th.it 1 had. Witliout wariiini;. tlie Principal Pri- 
vate Secretary stood up. 1 shitted the box and 
stood up too. Mv white kid i»loves. which I had 
put i>n and t.iken ort .i dtizen times, fell to the 
The men loiiked at them with strange, 
blank expressions, as if they were alive. Nobody 
moved. I reached down to retrieve them myselt 
just as four men did the s.mie. Our heads came 
together at knee level. I:vervbt>dv apologized at 
once. Mr. Bhandary watched, saying nothing. 
Finally lie nodded. 

“Now?" I s.iid. lie nodds’d again. 

Clutching the big box. 1 walked ahead s't him 
down a m.irble hall to .i p.iir of large double doors. 
I le nodded toward the d<u>rs. 1 was on my own. 
It was exactly 7:30, 

I stepjsed inside and stoisd iincertainlv in a long, 
rectangular room. In the dim light, the deep car- 
peting and heavy furniture had a wine-red glow. 
Lion and tiger he.ids gl.ired from darkened cor- 
ners. The antlers of spotted and sambar deer cast 
intricate shadows on the carved ceiling. Partway 
up a tapestried wall, a leopard crouched on a 
projecting rock, its ln>dv tensed as if to spring. 
In the middle t>f the room, seated alone on a crim- 
son couch, was Mis Majesty the King of Nepal. 

He rose and stepped toward me, his hand out- 
stretched. Awkwardly 1 shifted the big box and 
fumbled to remove the accursed gloves. His 
Majesty waitesl. There was a hint of lumutr in 
his usually serious, dark eyes. Finally we shook 
hands and he directed me to an armchair. I le 
smiled warmly. The tension of the preceding 
minutes vanishesl. From that moment on I was 
thoroughly at e.ise with the King of Nepal. 

The conversation skipped swiftly about, rang- 
ing across politics, .irt. music and medicine, the 
challenges of today and the hopes for ti>morrinv. 
Ifut it always returned to hunting, the sport that 
is surely 1 lis Majesty's favorite. I le was delighted 
with the shell bi>x. fingering its mahogany grain 
with appreciation and meticuKsuslv inspecting it 
inside and mit. Eventually we were joined by 
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Her Majesty the Queen, vvhn arrived so silently 
I did not ix'ar lier enter the room. She looked 
fr.i{;ile and lovely in a filmy beige sari accented 
by an elegantly brocaded sude. Her shining black 
hair was drawn into a chignon. On her fore- 
head she wore the small vermilion svmbol of 
1 lindii devotion. The Queen was accompanied 
by His Uoyal Highness the Oown Prince 
Ihrendra. a handsome 20 -year-old just returned 
from Eton. In contrast to the King’s tan jodhpurs 
and tunic, the Prince wore continental ri.umels 
and a sports jacket. 

Wo talked at length of Africa and of Alaska, 
where His Majesty wants very much to hunt 
bronvj be.ir. of other h»«fi»g and other gaJne. 
of children, of Siamese cats, of the relative merits 
td st.illions and geldings and even of smoking 
and cancer. The Crown Prince, who does not 
smoke, said that the royal physician considered 
smoking of no danger to the Nepalese Ixxause 
there had been only two cases of any type of 
cancer in the entire country. The King inter- 
rupted to say that the d<Ktor smoked at least lOO 
cigarettes a day, which might warp liis profes- 
sional judgment. 

finally, we talked of the upcoming shikar, the 
hunt. 

“V'ou wi/f see much game, ” the King said. 

"Leopards, Your Majestv: ’ I asked. 

"Some, perhaps, but they are rare. That one," 
the King said, Itioking at the handsome spotted 
cat above us, "was shot bv Her M.ijestv. here in 
the Valiev of Kathmandu. The leopard would 
c<'me out of the forest to eat the small deer. 
I ler M.ijesty waited m.uiy evenings for it near the 
place where it fed. She was very patient. When 
finallv it came again to that place, she took it with 
a single sh<it." He smiled fondly at the Queen. 

"We shall travel far from tlic Valley of Kath- 
mandu,” the King added. "We go to the home 
of the tiger, to the Terai, where the big cats five. 
There you will see many tigers. They grow large 
and strong, and they are seldom hunted." 

With that His M.ijesty leaned forward and 
touched a button on the coffee table before him. 
I lis Principal Private Secretary leaped through 
the door, bowed to the floor and presented the 


King with two parchment envelopes. Then, still 
bowing low, he backed from the room. 

The King handed the envelopes to me. Mv 
name was written in script beneath the ri>y.il seal. 
“The program for the shikar," His Majesty said. 
"You will leave for the big-game camps on the 
day following tomorrow.” The royal astrologers 
had finally set the date fiir the shoot to begin. 

It was 9 p.m. \\ hen we shook hands all annind 
and, in the manner of Mr. Bhandary. 1 backed 
from the room, praying that 1 would not trip 
en route. 1 stumbled through the door into the 
arms of my troops. They had undergone a dras- 
tic change of mood. No longer somber, thev 
cojnplerdy surrounded wc. gr«?;uug, /loddiug 
and pumping my hand. Mr. CJaywaly looked 
happiest of all. 

"M.idam, 1 am so proud,” he said. "Your au- 
dience was scheduled for one-half hour, a gra- 
cious period. Hut you were with His Majesty the 
King for one hour and a half. It is a triumph for 
vour country and for mine.” 

Mr. Ciaywaly’s enthusiasm extended all the way 
to Sital Niw.is, where the staff turned out m force 
to welcome me. I had asked for a light supper in 
my room and found chicken, pork, venistin. a cur- 
ry, several vegetables, two cheeses and a variety of 
fresh fruit awaiting me. Tile director of'pniu'coi 
insisted I celebrate with a small drink, and I agreed 
to a brandy. Instantly, a little man appseared with 
an unopsened bottle of Henucssy on a silver tray. 

When my fans finally left and the feast had 
been sampled, 1 sat back on the brocaded couch 
to sip the brandy and think twer the remarkable 
meeting with the royal family. I wondered again 
if this were all really happening. Surely it must 
be a dream. It turned out to be only a prelude to 
the fantasia ahead. 

T 

- 1 . here were grc.it crowds of soldiers, dignitaries, 
ministers, spectators and musicians at the airpsort 
two days later when 1 boarded the King’s private 
pLine for the flight to the big-game camp. Their 
Majesties had left Kathmandu the previous day 
to attend a state function, but His Koyal High- 
ness the Crown Prince was to be on the flight, 
along with one of His M.ijesty’s two younger 


brothers. Prince flinulaya, the Prince’s w ife. Prin- 
cess I’rincep, .ind Ambassador and Mrs. Willielm 
Loer of West (lermany. 

Kf'i (for Royal Fli^ln i) was a twin-engined 
Ilyushin, a gift of the Riissi.an government to ilis 
Majesty. Inside, it was divided into a forward and 
.ifter cabin, each lavishly carpeted in Persian 
rugs and furnished with couclies and arincliairs 
decorated in blue and gold. I was sliown to a 
couch in the front cabin where, the Crow n Prince 
said. I would have the best view of the mountains. 
A steward passed candv, gum, cloves and pieces 
of dried ginger. Another served cold beer. 

It was a perfect morning. The sky was clear 
and blue. On our right the spectacular Anna- 
purnas stretched to the Tibetan bt'rder in .1 burst 
of sparkling spires. Beneath us the valley lay lush 
with foliage. Presently \vc climbed above ilie rim 
of snowcapped mountains and began a long, slow 
descent into the area called the Terai. Tins is the 
lowland of Nepal, a fertile, tropical plain barely 
500 feet above sea level that begins in the foot- 
hills of the Siwalik and Churia ranges of the 
lliinalavas and runs to the border of India, thus 
e.^tending along the southern portion of Nepal 
for almost its entire 500-mile length. I lere, w ithin 
sight of the snow, are steaming jungles, dense 
forests and endless stands of tall grass. 

In July and August, when the monscH>n turns 
the Terai inti> a gigantic breeding ground for the 
anopheles mosquito, malaria stalks the regi<m like 
a man-eater. But in the spring, beh^re the rivers 
overHtsw their banks and the wild game is scat- 
tered bv the floods, the Terai is one of the richest 
hunting grounds left in the world. 

Cireat herds of handsome spotted chitals graze 
in its fields. Barking deer and hog deer tiptoe 
through scrubjungle. Heavy-antlered barasingha 
stags feed in the swamps and wild buflalo snort in 
the marsh. The great Indian one-horned rhinoc- 
eros survives here, protected now after centuries 
of slaughter for the mysterious medicinal pniper- 
ties attributed to its horn of agglutinated hair. 
The sound of w’ild elephants trumpeting is still 
heard in the forests. Along the edges of small vil- 
lages, leopards prowl the shadows, and wheiulark- 
ncss comes the tiger hunts the Terai. 


We landed on a dirt strip at nhangarhi in the 
southwest of this country and transferred to a 
helicopter for the final ZO-minute flight to camp. 
Our baggage, which had followed us from Kath- 
mandu on RFz. a nC-3. was transferred ti> a sec- 
ond helic<ipter waiting nearbv. Like RFi. the 
helicopters were gifts of the Russian government. 
For the latter the U.S.S.R. had provided Russian 
crews as well. 

We flew lisw civer the treetops. spotsking an 
tsccasional cow as our rotors stirred the h'ng grass. 
Suddenly a clearing appeared on the horizmi. In 
it were dozens of white squares chat looked like 
sugar cubes scattered on a picnic mat. As we drew 
closer I could see that they were tents — easily 
more than ion — spread over several .icres of man- 
icured land. The helicopter set down inside a 
square marked tsfl* by ropes. Hundreds of dark- 
skinned Tharu natives, their ears, noses, necks 
and costumes adangle with silver coins, pushed 
.igainst the ropes. They offered what looked like 
liny orange orchids to the Crown Prince as he 
passed. A disublc column of soldiers presented 
arms as we walked along a pathway lined with 
painted bricks, bright flowers and hundreds of 
red. yellow and blue flags. At the high canvas 
w alls of the largest of several compounds, twin 
sentries snapped to attention, scamping their feet 
in intricate steps as we entered. Inside, in an airy 
summerhouse of rattan and bamboo set at one end 
of a sp.u'ious green lawn, the King and Queen rt>se 
to welcome us. The King, no longer in Nepalese 
dress, was wearing flannel slacks and a sport shirt 
open at the throat. His head was bare. In this 
setting he looked more rela.xed and much younger 
than I had remembered him in Kathmandu. 
1 lis greeting was warm as he shook my hand. "I 
have a tiger waiting for you.” he said. “But first 
we shall have lunch. It would be lu’tter if yt'u 
changed for the hunt now so that we may leave 
immediately after we dine. The tiger grows im- 
patient if it is made to wait tos) long.” 

,A chubby voting officer, who turned out tt> be 
Colonel Rana, the Queen’s brother, escorted me 
to a neighboring walled compound. It, too, was 
guarded by sentries. We entered and crossed a 
bro.ul lawn to a large square tent. Fresh clusters of 
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spring Rowers were planted at each tent stake. A 
carpeted, canopied porch at the front of the tent 
held a table and twt> chairs. Two Nepalese boys 
in white unilonns and scarlet sashes lilted the 
inosipiito netting at the door. The inside was very 
imtentlike. It was about 20 feet square. The flo«>rs 
were spread wall to wall with several thicktiesses 
i>f I’ersian rugs. There were fresh flowers, ciga- 
rettes. aimther unopened bottle of Hennessy, a 
silver thernios of ice water and a large bowl of 
fruit on a coflee table between lounge chairs. A 
full-size bed was buried in blankets, and at its 
head there w.as a second table equipped with an 
adiustable reading light. The hum of a generator 
nulicatcd that candles were strictly for atmos- 
phere. CAsnnected ts> this sleeping tetit by a rear 
door was an adjoining one abtsut halt the size. 
Tliis too was deeply carpeted. On one side were 
racks ti>r my clothing and suitcases, on the other 
a vanity table complete with large mirror and 
makeup lights. Behind the dressing tent, .across a 
grassy backyard, there were tw<s more tents. The 
first contained a large galvanized tub, a wash- 
stand. canvas fli>oring. a tiltered water tank, racks 
and racks of towels, soaps, more mirrors and 
buckets «>t hot water, which seemed always full 
and steaming. The other tent was definitely in the 
n>yal tradition, h com.uncd a silver bucket dis- 
creetly ctmeealed in a massive mahoganv thn>ne. 

Lunch was served in Their M.ijesties’ private 
dining tent by a dozen men in bkick jackets and 
white gloves. There were many courses, begin- 
ning with a chilled chicken madrilene and a deli- 
cate native fish. E.vcept for the occasional clink of 
silver against chin.i, nobt^dy made a sound. “ Why 
is evervt>ne so quiet?” I lis Majesty asked, looking 
.11 the ambassadi>r and me. “This is not a diph>- 
inatic function, and we are not now in Kathman- 
du. This is a hunting party. Let us relax and enjoy 
the sport.” The remainder of the lunch passed 
swiftlv as wc s^scculatcd on the afternoon’s shoot. 
There had been three baits set out the night be- 
fore. and all had been taken. There was certain to 
lie a tiger resting nearby after his free meal. His 
M.ijesty said. The elephants wc would ride dur- 
ing the hunt were already in the vicinitv. It 
would take two hours to reach them bv jeep. 


but we ciHild be there in 10 minutes by helicopter. 

It was 5 in the afternoott whett wc boarded the 
helicopter. The entire hunting party was wearing 
African bush outfits and broad-britnmed felt hats, 
including the Queen, whose hair hung loi>se on 
her shoulders. She looked verv ytiung and prettv. 
They all wore large, dark sunglasses and r.ireU 
took them ofl. I put on mv own. 

The helicopter set us down in a clearing where a 
column of Land Hovers and closed trucks w aited. 
What seemed like a battalion of soldiers stood at 
attention. Small clusters of natives, many liold- 
ing babies, waited for a glimpse of the King and 
Queett, undaunted by sheets of dust blowit at 
them by the rsstssrs. 

For most, it was their first sight of Nepal’s 
rulers or of anyone from the world outside. Prior 
to the shikar, this part of tlie Terai, like m.iny 
other areas in Nepal, had been accessible from 
Kathmandu only by fotu over treacherous ter- 
rain. To open it for our arrival, more than 1,100 
natives had spent two nmnths clearing jungle 
and forest, burning brush and hacking out trails 
and landing strips. The natives watched, fascinat- 
ed, .IS His Majesty gtu into the front seat of the 
lead jeep, followed by his constant attendant, 
(jeneral Molla. Prince 1 limalaya and Ambassador 
Lber sat in back. Tier Majesty climbed into the 
second jeep and nu>tioned me Ui sit beside her. 
Mrs. Lber and the wife of the commander in chief 
of the Nepalese army, an attractive Kashmiri 
named Hani who wore a diamond in her left 
nostril, sat in back. Princess f'rincep, wlu> hxiked 
alx>ut the size of my tent in her busli suit, hoisted 
her girth with remarkable grace into the seat 1 
shared with the Queen. 

The princess, doing credit to the old wives’ tale, 
was as jolly as she was fat. When I expressed ssime 
concern abtuit riding the elephants, she urged me 
iKst to worry. ‘‘When you see f»e on top of .in 
elephant,” she said, “you will know that anyone 
can ride such an animal.” The princess w.ts prob- 
ably in her early 30s, a few years younger than 
the Queen. They were closer friends than just 
sisters-in-law, forever' exchanging both confi- 
dences and candies. Unlike the princess, the 
Queen seemed impervious to the calories. On the 


long drives back to camp after a day's duuu. the 
two would giggle, jtikc and gossip, and some- 
times sing in sweet, soft voices. 

rliere were at least two dozen jeeps in our 
caravan. We bounced along a rough trail in single 
file, slowed first by children, cattle and assorted 
livestock that ran alongside and in tront ot us. tlien 
bv an apparent breakdown in strategic shikari 
liaison. We could not ligate the elephants. Hab 
the Nepalese army scanned the horiztsii fiitilely 
for some sign of the beasts that were to transptirt 
us to the tiger. There was consider-tble discussion 
among the ranking olficers. (lenerals blamed coliv 
nels. Clolonets blamed lieutenants. Lieutenants 
blamed privates. F-verybiHly seemed embarrassed. 
The C^neen aiul the princess produced sweets 
and nuts to help us thnsugh the delay. A steward 
.ippe.ired with a thermos ot cortee. His Majesty 
gist out and stood on the running board of his 
jeep, searching the distant tields. The CTown 
IVinee, who w.is riding with ns, studied a rt>ngh 
map he had ot the area, checked the sun against 
his watch and decided the elephants must be di- 
rectly to our right. livervbisdy looked in that 
direction until finally we made out a faint cloud 
of dust. With much backing up and turning 
around, the caravan cut across the tields. through 
the woods and out into another clearing. Tliere, 
in a contusion of great gray legs and trunks that 
crowded the clearing like trees in a torest, were 
si.x dozen milling, shuffling, swaving elephants. 

T 

X he Indian elephant may be smaller than the 
African, but when viewed trom the ground the 
dirtercncc is negligible. They all look gigantic to 
me. I backed away trom one and bumped into 
another. There were elephants everywhere. It 
w.is all very disconcerting. Some were getting 
dosvn on their knees. Cithers were in the process 
of standing up again. Trunks waved in every di- 
reeti<Mi, and the noise thev made was hardly re- 
assuring. Drivers in gold turbans rappelled up and 
down tails and balanced dizzily on rumps. Cithers 
perched behind the elepliants’ ears, brandishing 
what .ippearcd to be grappling hooks attached to 
brt>omstieks. 

Tt> mv astonishment, most of the elephants 


were wearing s.addles, a fact as unsettling as the 
animals’ size. 1 had c.xpeeted to ride in one of 
those seeure-locsking little boxes .ind crossed my 
fingers that the clepliant 1 saw witli a howdah 
strapped to its back was for me. Taking no 
ciiances. I sidled among the legs over to where a 
maboui was bolding a sicpladdcr against ibc ele- 
phant’s side. Rani and Mrs. Lder got there first. 
They were already lialfway up t»> the howdah 
when 1 heard His Majesty call. 

"Miss Virginia,” he said. "Yinir elephant is 
vsver here.” 

I had been afraid of that. 

Tile beast that was to be mine dropped pon- 
derously to its side and shoved a rear leg at me. 
The gesture looked decidediv iinfrieiidlv. I tested 
the wrinkled shin with one fo«)t. The elephant 
did not seem to mind. With definite misgivings. 
I scaled tlic huge. Habby hip and climbed gingerly 
into the s.iddle. There were no stirrups. Tlic seat 
re.sembled a broad leather eushion, very Minmrh 
and slippery. The instant I touched it. the ele- 
phant got up. It was a two-part operation. F irst 
it straightened its front legs so that it was more 
or less sitting upright on its liaunelies. I immedi- 
ately slid backwards and almost s'rf the s.iddle. 
As I struggled to regain my balance and still 
hang on to my gear, tlie creature straightened 
its hind legs and brought its rump up with a 
bump. I was thrust abruptly forward, this time 
almost taking tlic mahout with me. He cracked 
the elephant on the head with his grappling hook 
and the beast lurched to one side. I slid halfway 
off the other, grabbing desperately for the sad- 
dle. I decided to let one ot the multitudes e.irrv 
my rifle until we reached our destination. 

By this time everybody was astride. The King 
had bounded onto the back of his elephant like 
a sprinter and was sitting cross-legged tin a blue 
cushion, his rifle across liis knees. The Queen 
Kiokcd regal on her mount and even Princess 
Prineep, munching a piece of peanut brittle, ap- 
peared perfectly at ease. Only Ambassador l.oer. 
who was also green in the saddle, seemed as un- 
nerved as 1. We exchanged uneasy grins. When 
the elephants started t<i move, all four legs seemed 
to operate independentiv, so that the several parts 
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between swayed sideways and forward and up 
and down all at the same time. My legs stuck out 
in the air as if I were doing a split, and the saddle 
was nuich too wide to provide any kind td' pur- 
cliase. When the elephant picked up speed it was 
like trying to keep balanced on a slick deck while 
running an inlet in a storm. 

Prince Himalaya rumbled up alongside to tell 
me that my elephant’s name was Narancolia. 
■'She is one of our best elephants,” he said. "Verv 
steady. You will never have to worry when the 
tiger is near that she will run away with vou or 
no wild like some of the others.” 

My immediate worries had not gotten that 
far, but it was nice to know that I was riding a 
gentle beast. “One caution, though,” the prince 
added. “Do not fall off. Even the ste.adiest ele- 
phant reacts instinctively when something drops 
from its back to the ground. It thinks it has been 
attacked and will instantly lash back with its 
trunk to crush the attacker.” How nice. 

were now in open country. Two shikaris 
rode ahead of the procession to guide us to the 
tiger. My elephant was tliird. Directly behind 
me was the King. The elephants nu>ved single tile 
through the tall yellow grass, strung out in an 
eiu>rmous chain like a giant circus par.ule. They 
were decorated with red and blue and yellow 
paint, and each carried, in addition to its passen- 
ger, two mahouts in brilliant turbans. One rode 
at the elephant’s head, his tiK*s behind its ears 
to direct it. The other stood on the elephant’s 
back, controlling its speed by digging his toes 
into the aniinars flank. In my efforts to get a leg- 
hold on the slippery saddle, I apparently uncov- 
ered si>me additional sensitive spots. Periodically 
tire elephant lurched ahead without warning. 

We crossed a narrow river, the water up to the 
elephant’s knees, and lumbered up onto the op- 
posite b.mk. 1 turned to watch the others, spell- 
bound by the spectacle. Elephants were strung 
.dong the horizon. The altcriuxui sun had turned 


the grass to gold, and in the distance the snow- 
covered peaks stood against the sky, “It is not a 
sight that will be seen often again,” His Majesty 
said, stopping beside me. “Everything clnangcs. 
The princes of India once had such herds, but 
now the princes arc no more and their herds have 
long been scattered. This is the last great elephant 
herd, and it, too, grows smaller each year. At tlie 
end of the century, when the princes and kings of 
England came on shikar here, the royal elephants 
numbered several hundred. There arc less th.ui vSo 
today. Wc do not find replacements in the forests 
now as we did long ago. Even the forests arc less.” 

“And the tigers’" 1 asked. 

“They arc still plentiful,” the King .said. ”Es- 
jsccially in the w-est of Nepal, blerc food for them 
is so abundant that there is rarely a man-catcr. 
Even an old, weak tiger can find sometliing tt' 
cat besides people in this part of the Tcr.ii. C)nly 
man is their enemy and ho seldom hunts them, 
so the tigers here grow old and fat. You will see." 

We came at last to the place where the tiger 
was believed to be resting. It had eaten well and 
doubtless slept somewhere nearby. The shikaris 
had strung a long white sheet about four feet 
liigh around the entire area in which the tiger 
might he. forming a circle almost a mile across. 
A lew elephants already stood just outside the 
circle. The clcpliants in our caravan joined them, 
fanning out so that they completely ringed the 
cloth circle. The tall grass at one end of tlie circle 
li.ad been tr.impled down in patches. Outside it. 
three very large elephants stood together. Each 
h.ul a high ss icker liowdah on its hack. 

“Thev arc the sliiioting elephants,” His M.ij- 
esty said. “Tlicy arc much taller than the others, 
to permit a better view into the high grass. They 
provide good shooting platforms, but they are 
not good to ride. They do not move quickly and 
smoothly like the smaller animals.” 

Tlic King’s transportation elephant stopped 
alongside the largest of the three shooting ele- 
phants. He deftly translcrrcd from one to the 
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other, swinging niniblv over the side ot tlie much 
higher howdah. He moved with tlie graceful c\>- 
ordin.ition of an athlete. His Majesty then turned 
and nodded at me. I looked at him blankly. 
“It is all right.” (ieneral Mt>lla said. “1 lis Maj- 
estv wishes vou to shoot with him. Just stand up 
i>ii vour s.iddle and stop over.” 

His Majesty reached down ansi bclpcsi me into 
the forward part of the howdah. General Molla 
climlx'd into the back.lt w.as a three-seatcr. The 
tri*ni was about rib height, drsspping awav at 
the sisles and back us just below the waist. It was 
partitn>ns'd tss form a small single bench in back 
and a w ider, slouble bench in frt>iu. There was 
|ust emsugh n^om for two lust very large pessplc 
to stand or sit shoulder to shoulder. The interior 
was leather-padded and fitted with holders for 
shells, glasses, rifles and other hunting equip- 
ment. I lis Majestv’s mahouts, both on this and 
t>n the smaller elephant, were the only ones wh<» 
wore special turb.ms and sashes. The Queen and 
the three other women transferred to the sec- 
ond howdah. The two princes and the ambassa- 
dor climbed inti> the third. We all f.iced the 
cleared end of the circle, about a dozen feet apart. 

rhere were five medium size elephants inside 
the circle. Thev were the attack. or ring, elephants, 
the bravest bulls of the herd. Their job was to 
qu.irter the grass like a team of spaniels, flushing 
the tiger toward us. They began at the far side 
of the circle, working systematically forward, 
trunks swinging from side to side as they moved. 

“Your rifle is loaded?” His M.ijesty asked. 

“1 he magazine, not the chamber,” 1 replied. 

“The chamber is better,” the King said. ‘The 
tiger will come very fast.” 

“Do thev know there is a tiger in tiie circle?" 

“They kiunv it is very likely. The tiger does 
lun usually travel far after a big meal. They could 
see the direction of its tracks, and they made the 
circle wide eiu>ugh to include all the places where 
it might have stopped to sleep.” 

“Wt>uldn*t the shikaris scare the tiger 
when they put up the ring?” 

"They were on elephants,” His M.ijesty ex- 
plained. “The tiger is accustomed to elephants. 
When it is full and drowsy and lazy it pays no 


attention to othercreaturesthat live in the jungle.' 

just then one ot the att.ick cleph.ints thrust its 
trunk forward. The ends ot it quivered like fin- 
gers moving inside a mitten. Tiie others stopped 
to test the air. The riders urged them forward. 
There was a roar. The elephants trumpeted and 
scurried back, colliding with each either. 

“The tiger is there, ’ His M.iiesty s.\id. 

The elephants moved forward again, imsre cau- 
tiouslv now. Again thev trumpeted and jumped 
back, scattering. Two galloped ofl ti' the right, 
another to tlie left. The drivers hit tiiem on the 
head with sticks and what appeared to be metal 
axes. They shouted encouragement and epithets. 
It was impossible to see tlie tiger in the tall grass, 
but every few minutes an elephant would bellow 
and charge ofl, indicating that it h.\d come close 
to the tiger or vice versa. 

Finally I got a glimpse of it. It stopped for a 
moment at tlie edge of the clearing, not more 
than 50 yards away, h was barely visible in the 
hiijh grass. 1 could just see its faint outline, turned 
broadside as it it were looking in our direction. 
The King did not move, so I did not. Then the 
tiger was gone. 

“Did vou see it?” His Majestv asked. 

I nodded and asked whv he had not fired 1 le 
said he \santed to see it it were male or female, 
large or small. 

“It is a very large male, ’ he added. “iMe.oe 
slioot when you see it again.” 

At that instant the tiger burst into the clearing 
to our right, did a somersault a* the ring and 
vanished back into the high grass. Men up .ind 
down the line shouted and banged on pieces ot 
metal and wood, It happened so fast that all I 
saw was a streak of orange moving at such speed 
th.it it was gone before the impression fully 
registered. 

“You see, the tiger is very f.ist.’’ His M.ijest\ 
seemed amused by my amazement. “Sometimes 
it jumps the ring and is gone. The cloth cannot 
hold the tiger it it wishes to escape. It can only 
surprise it into turning, as this fellow did. Hut 
even with the cloth there is seldom time for more 
than a snap slioi. It is not so simple as one might 
think to shcscit a tiger." 


The ring elephants continued to quarter the 
circle, growing more disorganized each time thev 
encountered the tiger. Tlicy were totally scattered 
tiovv, bellowing and trumpeting first from one 
side of’ the ring and then the other. The riders 
matched the animals’ noise, their shouts answered 
by the men on the outer circle of elephants. Na- 
tives were arriving from all over to watch. They 
filled the nearby branches like ornaments on a 
Christmas tree. An attendant on a half-grown 
elephant nmved among the howdahs passing 
candy and soft drinks. 

More than an hour passed before we again saw 
the tiger. Then as before, an orange streak flashed 
brierty through the grass. His M.njesty leaned for- 
ward, as if not certain of what he had seen. 

“Tigress,” he said. 

This explained the confusion of the elephants 
in the ring. They had put up not one, hut two 
tigers. They were chasing first one, then the 
otlicr, and sometimes both at once. 

Suddenly the King pointed ahead and to liis 
right. ‘“It is there,” he whispered. “l)t>you sec it?” 

1 covild see nothing but grass. 

“There,” he said again. The sun was on tlic 
liorizon, and the light was failing fast. It there 
was a tiger, it was invisible to me. 

“Please do not wait, Your Majesty,” I said. 
"I canm>t sec the tiger.” 

I lis Majesty raised his rifle and fired. There was 
a snarl, then an angry hiss. A channel of grass 
quivered and was still. 

The ring elephants moved in t^'ward the sp^st, 
flattening the grass before tliem with their trunks. 
Something orange hurtled tiirougli the air at the 
lead bull. The elephant scre.uncd and spun on its 
hind legs, remarkably agile for its size. The other 
elephants hacked ofl, then began moving in again. 
They stopped abruptly, trunks extended. One of 
the men pointed into the grass. The commander 
in chief borrowed the King’s rifle and moved in 
slowly ahead of the other elephants. Then, lean- 
ing I'ut to <me side, he fired. We lie.ird the dull 
thwack as the coup dc i>racc struck home. 

I congratulated the King on his shot. F.veii in 
good light it would have been a diflicult one. I Ic 
was disappiflmed that 1 had not seen the tiger, be- 


cause he had wanted me to shoot the first one. “I 
myself could see only a tiny white patch of its 
face," he explained. “It was not a good target. 
Tomorrow wc shall find you a better one. ’ 

It was almost dark when we reached the jeeps. 
Stewards h.id set up a table of sandwicbes, cold 
meats, fruits, sweets and a variety of drinks. We 
stood in a circle around the foml, talking of the 
afternoon’s adventure. The trappings were new. 
but the mood was familiar. It miglit have been 
the end of a hunt in Montana or Georgia or 
Michigan, except for the distant shapes of ele- 
phants silhouetted against the evening sky .ind 
the sound of native drums from a far hill. 

returned to camp by jeep. The night 
was filled with stars and jungle noises. It was sur- 
prisingly cool after the 85° heat at midd.\y. Tem- 
peratures ill the Terai drop as much as 40° when 
the sun goes down. In spite of luiving the army 
with us, we got lost twice on the way back. The 
Crown Prince seemed to be the only one who 
knew the way, although he was less f.uniliar with 
the area than many of the soldiers. 1 le was alsis 
the best mechanic in the crowd. When a jeep re- 
fused to start, it was llis Poyal Highness Prince 
Birendra who rolled up his sleeves, stuck his he.\d 
under the hood and got the engine going again. 

The air was festive when we arrived at camp. 
Hundreds of n.ativcs waited outside the com- 
pound to sec the tiger and congratulate I lis Maj- 
esty. Aitlusugh man-eaters are rare here, the na- 
tives tear and hate the big cat tor the d.uuage 
it does to their livestock. Long int<s the night we 
could hear the sound of tlieir drums ceicbr.itiiig 
the tiger’s demise. 

A large bonfire burned inside the e«smpound. 
and near it the King’s tiger lav propped on golden 
paws. In the fire’s glow the big eat looked twice 
the size it had in the jungle. Ic weighed over 600 
pounds and measured lO feet 4 inches from m»se 
to tail. “There are still larger ones in the Terai,” 
llis Majesty said. “Perhaps tonight an even big- 
ger tiger will c<mie to the bait. That one will he 
yours.” I could not imagine a bigger tiger than 
His Majesty’s and hoped I would not meet one. 
not caring to top the King, |•ortunateiv. this 
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first tii;cr ot the shikar remained tlie larijest one 
taken on the slioot. 

A tiger did come to the bait that night, as 
tlie King predicted. In tlie morning the natives 
brought ns word of where it slept. Again the shi- 
karis made the long journey M the place where 
thev hoped the tiger rested. Again the\' strung 
the ring of white cloth into a mile-wide circle. 
Again 1 climbed into Uis Majesev’s howdah and 
lo.ided niv rifle. I had the feeling that this had all 
h.ippened behire. 1 wondered if the tigers, too. 
were following a “'programme.” 1 did not wt>n- 
der long. 

This tiger did not wait for ns to get ready or 
for the attack elephants to flush it. Infuriated b\' 
the interruption of its nap, the cat recklesslv 
charged first one, then another bull, raking at 
their flanks with great, sharp claws, liivulets I'l 
blooil r.in down the thick gray hides. 

The elephants whirled in circles, scre.tming 
and trumpeting their .mgcr and confusion. Like 
puuch-clrunk prizefighters, they lurched uncer- 
t.unlv fmm side to side. They did not seem to 
kn«'\\ whether to charge or flee. 

The tiger was in one place and then another. 
nio\'ing with unbelievable speed. A tuft of grass 
sw.iyed on the left. A bush quivered on the right. 
A ro.ir r«*lled from the far side of the circle, then 
fri>ni the brush in front of us. The tiger seemed 
to be evervwhere. It exploded from the grass, 
sinking its teeth into the tender trunk of an ele- 
phant. The animal bellowed in pain, swinging 
Its hc.id frantically to shake the tiger loose. A big 
bull rushed in to help. The tiger leaped at the 
trunk (»f this tine, unmindful tif its size. The 
bull caught the tiger tm its tusks and flipped it 
high in the air. The men tnitside the ring cheered. 

My arms ached from holding the rifle ready. 
My eyes burned frtim staring into the high grass. 
I dared not take them from the ring for an instant. 
At anv moment the tiger might cross into the 
low grass it h.id scrupuhnisly avoided. In the 
frenzied two-hour contest, there had been no 
chance at a slmt. The onlv glimpses 1 had of the 
tiger were in the brief seconds when it threw 
itself at an elephant. The risk of shooting then 
w.is too great. 


The elephants stopped finallv at the far side <it 
the ring. They were visibly weary. Somewhere 
in the yellow grass the tiger watched, waiting. 
The action had come to a standsiili. His Majests 
signaled for his riding elephant. ”1 shall ride 
.iround the circle.' he said. ‘“Perhaps the tiger can 
be driven to this side. Shoot if vou see it.” 

1 le nuived ofl. trailed by several soldiers tm 
elephants. The grass was as high as their iie.ids. 
There was no sign of the tiger. PresentK llis 
Majestv came back, lie conferred in Nepalese 
with (ieneral Mtslia, who had renmined in the 
hi'wd.ih. Then His M.ijcstv turned to me. “'The 
tiger is there, but the elephants have not the heart 
to drive it further,” he said. “It you wish, vou 
mav ride on vour shooting elephant into the ring 
after it. Cleneral Molla will go with vou. It will 
be dirticult. but the tiger is a gotid one.” I said 
I w ished to trv it. 

The big elephant flattened the cloth barrier 
with its trunk and stepped into the circle. Pehind 
us. other elephants deftly put the chnli into place 
ag.iin. We crossed toward the ring elephants. 
Thev watched our approach curiouslv. 

1 he top-heavy howd.ih swaved from side u* 
side. With each erratic step it bucked and r«>Iled 
ominousK. 1 br.iced my feet against the bench 
and hung ont^i the sides. The commander in chief 
motioned us past the ring elepliants. SuddenK' m\ 
elephant stopped short and threw up its trunk. It 
took a step b.ickw.ird. 

‘“The tiger is right there,” the commander whis- 
pered. I could not see it. I stared inm the grass, 
conscious isf an intense silence. Then the tableau 
erupted. ‘“Hown! * the general shouted as our 
elephant spun artiiind. My hip struck the side of 
the h«iw dab and I was thrown to my knees. All the 
eleph.ints screamed. The noise was deafening, then 
there w.is quiet, and again the elephants moved in 
toward the tiger. Ueluctantiv mine followed. It 
seemed warv and nervous, halting, then going 
flirw ard in jerky steps. I tried to hold the rifle and 
keep mv bal.mce at the same time. The tension 
was tremendous, and the.elephants seemed t« ) sense 
it as thev .idv.uiced in a n.irrowing circle. The 
tiger might iump from the grass at an\' moment. 

■* rherc, " the general whispered. I saw it at the 


Name ijistant. It was a patch of t>chrc no larger 
than a grapefruit. At first 1 tliought it was my 
imagination, it blciuicd so pcrtcctlv into the vcl- 
low grass. 

‘‘SluH>t,” the general hissed. "It is ready to 
spring." 

1 iiad no idea wliat target tlie tiger offered. I 
raised mv ride and sighted. The elephant slhftesi 
uneasily beneath my feet. The ritfe swayed, and 
I \va>ndered if the rectsil would kmsek me otit of 
the howdah. I ste.adied tlie rifle. 

If there was recoil. 1 never felt it. The tiger slnst 
straight into the air. There was a tremendous 
roar. The elephant on my left dropped to its 
knees. It struggled to get back up, blood stream- 
ing from its trunk. The mahout beat on our 
elephant’s skull, trying desperately to bring tlie 
panicked creature under control. It swung its 
head from side to side making terrifying sounds. 

"Over there," the general said. "Quick!’’ 

There was a blurred motion in the grass. An- 
other elephant screamed as the tiger’s teeth and 
claws sunk into flesh. The mahout fought to turn 
the elephant around. Everybody was shouting. 

"The tiger has much courage." the general said. 
I saw a patch of white low in the grass. The tiger 
was facing us, ready to spring. I aimed just be- 
neath the white ruff and fired. 

Nothing moved. Tentatively one of the elc- 
phants extended its trunk and sniffed the air. 
Slowly they started forward side by side, flatten- 
ing the grass with their trunks. C’arefully, almost 
gently, the elephants cleared away the grass from 
the place where die big cat lay. The tiger w.is a 
large male, just six inches short of the King's. 
"The skin is very good, ” His M.ijesty said, con- 
gratulating me. “The tiger is 3 or 4 years old. the 
best age for a trophy. The fur is prime then, and 
the color very bright." 

But the day’s action w.is lun over ijuite yet. 
Suddenly, on the horizon, wisps of snmke rose 
.dsove the grass. A spear of flame shot incts the sky, 
then another, until in seconds the field we were in 
was ablaze. A brush fire rushed toward us, gath- 
ering momeiuum. The natives who had come on 
foot to watcli the contest from the trees scuttled 
.iw.iv through the hing grass. Mahouts shouted 


at the elephants and at each other. I leaped mit i»t 
the howdah and onto my transpcirtation elephant 
with almost as much agility as the King. Another 
elephant got to its knees in the clearing. Four na- 
tives pulled the tiger onto its back. Most of the 
elephants were moving toward safety now, strung 
out in half a dozen disordered lines. Fire shot 
into the sky, and deer and smaller animals scur- 
ried before the advancing blaze, bolting blindly 
among the elephants. As we raced awav, I lo«'ked 
back and saw my tiger, framed bv a pvre of 
flame, on its fleeing mount. 

more tigers were taken in the week th.it 
followed. E.u'h shoot, remarkably, was slifferent 
from any of the others, although eacli began in 
generally the same way. On one there were three 
tigers — a male and two females — in the ring to- 
gether. On another, there was no tiger at all. 
Fwice tigers jumped the ring, passing with- 
in feet of my elephant. Several times they at- 
tacked the elephants, but we did not encounter 
another one as pugnacious as mine had been. The 
shooting was difficult. Visibility was always pisor, 
and snap shooting was the rule. The Orown Prince 
made the most spectacular shot of the shikar, 
bringing down his tiger with a single bullet from 
200 yards away as the cat arched through the air. 

Beside tigers, we encountered a variety of other 
game. His M.ijestv was especially fond of ehital 
and almost always ended a tiger shoot with his 
own private foray after the spotted deer. Wild 
boar were plentiful — and delicious — as were hog 
and barking deer. We spent one day on the trans- 
portation elephants walking up a mixed b.ig. Af- 
ter eight hours in the saddle. I was beginning to 
feel so at home on Narancolia that the Oown 
Prince and I staged an impromptu elephant race. 
Another day we hunted barasingha. jumping a 
herd of more than 500. 

With so mans' tigers about. I was especially in- 
trigued by the idea of calling isne in. Along with 
my .4_s*S and a surfeit of cocktail dresses, 1 had 
with me a well-traveled collection of Burnham 
Brothers’ wildlife calls. Over the years I have used 
them, sometimes succe.ssfully, sinnetimes not, mi 
six continents and six times that many species of 
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game. But I had never called in an animal as large 
as a tiger. 1 was eager tn try. 

Unfortunately, nobody took me very seriously 
on the subject. The shikar was almost over betore 
I managed to persuade Colonel Rana, my offi- 
cial escort in camp, to take me into the jungle 
to try the calls. I knew the project was doomed 
when the colonel showed up at midnight with 
not one but three “drivers.” an open jeep and 
an unopened bottle of Scotch. We stopped about 
an hour’s drive from camp in a spot where, the 
boys assured me, tigers were thick. 1 explained 
that we had to be absolutely motionless and 
soundless. [ would blow on the “long” call, a 
reed adair, tor lO minutes, then wait hve minutes. 

I would then blow on the “close” call, a rubber 
band and plastic-stick device. It a tiger was abt>ut, 

I told them, it might not appear tor another lo 
minutes. This was the most critical time t>t all. 
Silence was essential. The tiger might lie just out 
ot sight, looking us over. Only when I gave the 
signal was the colonel to switch on the spotlight. 
I lopefully, we would capture a tiger in its beam. 
The boys took t<srever to shift positions, open 
the Scotch, clear throats and settle down. Finally 
1 began to call. Somebody lit a cigarette, setting 
oTa coughing spell. A buddy hit him on the back. 
1 hnished the long call and w.iited, not very ex- 
pectantly. Somebody slapped at a mosquito. Then 
thev all had a slug ot Scotch. Just as I started the 
“near” call, a driver said: “What’s that?” 

“Where?” the others chorused. 

Cohsnel Uana switched on the light. There 
was, ot course, nothing. Considering the open 
jeep, this was probablyjust as well. "That’s chat.” 
the colonel said. It certainly was. He Hashed the 
light down the trail. To my surprise, amnher 
light winked back. We had not been alone. Two 
trucks and a dozen soldiers had tollowed us. 

It seemed hopeless, but 1 tried again ti> explain 
that the call would only work, if it worked at all, 
when there was no noise, no army and no disturb- 
ance in the area. Naturally there also had to be 


an animal within hearing distance. The colonel 
rather sadly agreed to give it another try the next 
night. He even arranged for a blind to be built 
early that morning. It was about 15 feet up in a 
tree, above a clearing surrounded on three sides 
by a stream and beytind that by thick jungle. The 
area was perfect. We reached the blind at dusk, 
then sent the elephants and the maliouts back to 
camp. 1 had invited the ambassador and his wife 
to join the colonel and me. There were just the 
four of us. I explained the rules again. We waited 
a tuli halt hour tor the area to settle down. Then 
1 began the hsng call. I ligh, rending screams filled 
the air. conjuring eerie images. The call ended 
with a piercing wail. Nobody moved. 

Then, unmistakable in the jungle still, a tiger 
answered. Its r(^ar rolled out »>t the night, tright- 
ening, tormidable. I put the close call between my 
teeth and began the pititul, mcnirntui moans ot a 
dving animal. The tiger roared again. The s^nind 
echoed thnnigh the darkness, closer now. The 
tiger was moving toward us. I cisntimied to c.dl. 
The tiger growled, I could not tell it in anger 
or interest. Still it came, moving faster. 1 raised 
my ride and realized with surprise that my hands 
were shaking. I seemed to be trembling all over. 
My heart was pounding harder and harder. I 
thought it might exph>de. I could hardly con- 
tinue to blow the call. The chattering ot my 
teeth produced only weak, erratic whimpers. 
Still, the tiger came. 

We heard the taint movement of bush — very 
close now — then a splash. The tiger was crossing 
the stream. I stood transfixed. The tiger climbed 
from the stream up onto the bank. In the moon- 
glow its great teline shape was clearly visible. It 
stopped in the clearing beneath us and stood look- 
ing up. not 2 $ feet away. It was the biggest tiger 
I had ever seen. The ambassador nudged me with 
his elbow. The colonel tapped my sln^ulder in- 
quiringly, waiting lor the signal to turn on the 
light, Mrs. Loer was apoplectic. 

“There, there! ” she whispered. “Can’t you 


The diiy's sliihiir is oirr, hoiifires the sky and the army laoks an as 

the author assumes a ceremonial stance Uside the ti^er she shot. 
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see the tiger! It is a tiger! The tiger is there!” 

Seeing the tiger was not iny problem. I was 
quivering from head to toe. It I had raised tlie 
ride an inch farther I would have dropped it over 
the side. We stood, the tiger and I, ftcing each 
other as if liypnotizcd. Then, leisurely, gracefully, 
witli what for it was doubtless a shrug of its great 
shoulders, it turned and padded softly into the 
night. L<Mig after it w.is gone from sight, I could 
hear its puzzled, curious growl. 

The clang of a bullock's bell brt>ke the spell. 
1 snapped back to realitv. My companions were 
beside themselves. Why hadn’t I fired? Why had 
1 waited? What had happened? 

It would be a long time before I could explain, 
even to myself, what liiiJ happened. For the first 
time in my life I had been utterly overwhelmed 
by the game. There was no question of fear or 
danger. This was a case of enthralling, overpow- 
ering excitement. 1 had been totally unprepared 
for the instant, awesome answer to my call. The 
speed and determination with which the tiger had 
come to it were beyond belief. The thrill of luring 
in such a spectacular wild creature had frozen me. 
I had suffered a classic case of buck fever. The talk 
that evening was of notliing else. Around Their 
M.ajesties’ campfire tlic story was told and retold. 
My reputation as a hunter may have suffered 
somewhat, but my reputation as an animal caller 
was definitely made. His Majesty could not wait 
to hear the calls himself. Only one evening re- 
mained of tlic shikar. We would spend it calling 
tigers. "Do not forget to bring the calls tomor- 
row,” I lis Majesty reminded me for the dozenth 
time as we said goodnight. 

Of the various formalities of the royal shikar, 
goodnights were trickiest. A definite etiquette 
was involved. At the end of the evening’s festivi- 
ties, the King would rise. This was the signal for 
Ambassador and Mrs. Loer, and for me, to take 
leave of the roval party. The order of leave-taking 
was strictly defined. First we shook hands with 
the King, then with tlic Queen, then with the 
Crown Prince, tlien with Prince Himalaya, then 
witli Princess Princep, then with the commander 
in chief of the army, and finally with the com- 
mander’s wife. Rani. Protocol further dictated 


that our backs should not be turned at any time 
to the King, the Queen or the Crown Prince. 
This in itself would not have been a problem ex- 
cept for the fact that the men always stood on one 
side of the fire and the women on the other. I can 
only assume that 1 had not recovered from my 
encounter with the tiger, but that night the com- 
plexities of leave-taking got tlie better ol me. 

In backing from the King, my high heel sank 
into a hole in the soft earth. Od balance, I lurched 
against the Queen. Mumbling mortitied apolo- 
gies, I then backed squarely into a table. It tipped 
in a crash of codec cups. Completely flustered 
now, I stammered through the final firewells and 
stumbled, blind with embarrassment, toward the 
exit to my tent. At first 1 did not even hear the 
startled gasps that followed. Then in horror I 
realized that I was heading not for my tent but 
for Their Majesties’. Above the laughter, the 
King reminded me again to bring the calls. 

All the next morning, generals, colonels and 
ministers stopped by my tent to repeat the re- 
minder. I did not lot the calls out of my sight. 
After the previous night’s performance, I had 
shattering visions of misplacing them or, worse 
still, being unable to blow them at all. 

For the first time on shikar, the King seemed 
unusually preoccupied, as if he could not wait for 
the day to end. I le checked his watch with the 
impatience of a schoolboy waiting for the bell to 
ring. Since the King went nowhere without at 
least two platoons of men, I had little fiith in re- 
peating my calling of the previous evening. I 
hoped the King did not expect me to produce a 
tiger on command. To my amazement, at the end 
of the day’s regular shoot the King sent everyone 
but the Queen, the Crown Prince, General Molla 
and me back to camp. The five of us were 
alone. We had a single jeep. 

The plan was to drive to a new blind that was 
to have been built earlier that day in an area about 
an hour away. We bounced along a rough forest 
trail in the gathering evening, exchanging hunt- 
ing tales like old and comfortable friends. My 
hope of again calling a tiger grew brighter. Then, 
in the darkness ahead, we spotted the first hint 
of trouble. One by one lights came on cvery- 
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wlicrc. A sentry jumped into our path, poked 
his head into our jeep, saluted briskly and mo- 
tioned us on. The sound of hammering floated 
above the voices of the men. Here and there I 
caught a glimpse of parked jeeps and trucks. This 
was no platoon. It was the entire army. 

Soldiers escorted us from the jeep down a nar- 
row trail to a clearing. In its center a bullock was 
tethered to a stake. There were men evcrywliere. 
Bright beacons probed the sky like the lights of 
a I lollywood premiere. 

The Queen began to giggle. We followed her 
glance to the top of a tall tree. A large, prefabri- 
cated metal blind projected from its trunk like an 
oversi7cd fire escape. It was at least lOO feet above 
the ground. Workmen were hammering in place 
numerous sections of the longest ladder I had ever 
seen. Only a flying tiger could have survived the 
altitude. Tlie outlook was hopeless. Their Majes- 
ties understood this. They were genuinely disap- 
pointed, but thev wanted to hear the call anyway. 
The Queen led the way up the swaying ladder. 

Eventually the troops left and the jungle grew 
quiet again. 1 realized how rarely royalty ever es- 
capes its retinue, and how precious such free- 
dom must be. I have seldom called with so quiet, 
so patient or so fascinated an audience as Their 
Majesties and the Crown Prince. Nor have I 
ever hoped so much for a miracle. It was not to 
be. We stayed in the blind for two hours, but 
nothing in the jungle stirred. 

It was after II when we finally reached camp. 
A hot tea — which difl'ered from cold tea in that 
the sandwiches, meats and piites were all hot in- 
stead of cold — h.id been laid in my tent, appar- 
ently to hold me over while dressing for dinner. 
Because this was the Last night of the shikar, all 
the minor and major dignitaries of the enormous 
camp and palace stafl had been invited to the 
final banquet. 

Native children in red and black and silver cos- 
tumes were dancing at one end of the fire when 
1 returned to Their Majesties’ compound. Cfl to 
the side, a group ot musicians filled the night with 
music. Stewards passed silver trays of sherry and 
Scotch and marvelous .assortments of Nepalese 


appetizers. Her Majesty was the List to arrive. She 
looked fragile and beautiful in yards and yards of 
filmy blue chiffon. It seemed hard to believe that 
only hours before she had stood in boots and bush 
clothes, w.iiting intently in a jungle blind. 

We sat together at the fire and drank sherry 
while the ministers recited poetry they had writ- 
ten for the occasion. Princess Princep joined us 
with two marvelous hors d’oeuvres she had made 
from her own recipes for barasingha and chital. 
We all laughed again over a less palatable hors 
d’oeuvre she and the Queen had created earlier in 
the shikar. As a joke, they Iiad salted some small 
white pebbles and served them on a tray of nuts 
to the comm.mdcr in chief 

The dinner itself was the most elaborate and 
elegant of the shikar. A block-long buffet tabic 
was set along one wall of the compound. Crested 
silver, china and crystal sparkled in the light from 
a dozen silver candelabra. The scent of flowers 
mingled with the aromas of Nepalese and Him.i- 
layan dishes. Fancy frosted replicas of helicopters, 
planes and jeeps sat among them, brightly dec- 
orated with candy flags and sugared streamers. 

“All things must end,” His Majesty said. He 
stood beside me at the fire. “So, t(H>, the shikar 
must end. It is our hope that you have enjoyed 
vour stav in our country and that your memories 
of Nepal will be kind. So that you will sometimes 
think of the times we have passed here together, 
Her Majestv and I wish you to have these small 

remembrances.” 

General Molla appeared carrying a package in 
his arms. It contained a collection of the King’s 
poetry, a pair of handsome silver candlesticks set 
with the slender feet of a barasingha stag and a 
magnificent rug made of the perfectly matched 
skins of six leopards. I was spellbound. 

1 stood and watched the woodsmokc rise into 
the night. Columns of sparks chased after it like 
fireflies. The sky seemed filled with a billion 
stars, and the air was ctnil and fragrant. In the 
distance the muffled beat of drums mingled with 
the discordant notes of native song. The dream, 
like all enchanted things, was ending. ! wanted 
to capture each magic moment. 1 wanted never 

to let go. END 
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A WRETCHED 
MESS OF TYPE, 
MOSTLY 
ABOUT FISHING 


Begun as a parody of other fishing periodicals, ‘The Wretched 
Mess News' combines wacky advice to the angter with attacks 
against conservation injustices by ROBERT CANTWELL 


D .ivid Basconi. age 53. is the presi- 
dent of Guild. B;iscom & Bon- 
ligli. Inc., a large advertising firm in S;tn 
Francisco which he describes as "the 
world's most lovable advertising agen- 
cy." He is also one of the founders of a 
new San Francisco bunk, the Fisher- 
man's National Bank (Joe DiMaggio is 
a director). Bascom named it the Fisher- 
man's National because it is located near 
Fisherman's Wharf. Biiscom is also the 
founder, publisher, editor, advertising 
manager, business manager and full staff 
of The Wn’Hhcil Mess Sews, which he 
says is America's last stronghold of hon- 
est yellow journalism, and which bills 
itself as largely devoted to trout tishing 
in Montana. 

The i\'ielehe(l Mess Sews is a good 
deal funnier than most periodicals de- 
voted to angling, conservation and the 
great outdoors. Bascom was recently in- 
cluded in H ho s II ho ill eoltllllu^d 
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America, and in preparing a modcsi J6- 
line capsule biography he omiltcd all 
references lo The Wretclml Mess News 
and his part in creating it. The omission 
baOled his friends in San Francisco. Thes 
believe, or at least pretend to believe, 
that Bascom’s claim to enduring fame 
rests on such works as his invention of 
the gollishing clubrod (a combined fish- 
ing rod and golf club), his parodies of 
angling literature, his writings in The 
Wretched Mess News and other exam- 
ples of his humor. "Dave Bascom,” 
wrote a prominent admirer recently, "is 
the funniest man since W. C. Fields.” 

In his Who's fF/ro entry Bascom mere- 
ly reported tersely that he was born in 
Oil City. I’a. in 1912. studied art in San 
Francisco, worked in the circulation de- 
partment of the Sun Francisco Chroni- 
cle. entered advertising as a copywriter 
with Garfield & Guild in 1942 and be- 
came president of Guild, Bascom & Bon- 


figli in 1949. He is married, has a son. 
belongs to various clubs and has received 
many awards for achievement in adver- 
tising. Why, if he could note that the 
Association of Advertising Men and 
Women of New York gave him a cita- 
tion in 1947, should he omit that he 
founded The Wretched Mess News in 
1962? Especially since his part in creat- 
ing the paper is no secret? 

”ln times past,” Biiscom said the other 
day. “some noncultured but well-heeled 
folk— the sort that constitute prime 
prospects for an advertising agency — 
looked upon my Wretched Mc.v.r activi- 
ties as proof that I was 100' nuts and 
thus singularly ill-fitted to direct, or 
even to participate in. serious business 
matters.” At first Bascom tried to con- 
vince them that The Wretched Mess 
News occupied only 5' ; of his time and 
thus proved, he claimed, “that I am 
not more than 5' , nuts.” It seems that 


most people remain unconvinced, "i felt 
it better if The Mess were entirely dis- 
associated from my name,” he said, ‘•i.e., 
Bascom.” 

The publisher of The Wretched Mess 
News is now listed on the masthead as 
one Milford Poltroon. The name Bas- 
com is nowhere. Since everyone knows 
that Poltroon and B.iscom arc one and 
the same, it is dillicull to see how’ appre- 
hensive clients could have been reassured 
by the change. Nor were they likely to 
have been any less alarmed by the ring- 
ing editorial published in The Wretched 
Mess News in August 1964. when the 
name of .Milford Poltroon succeeded 
that of the previous publisher. />.. Bas- 
com. Asked why he had gotten rid of 
the old staff. Poltroon s;iid. “Lei's just 
let it go by saying they were all rotten to 
the core.” He promptly announced his 
new staff: Agnes Poltroon, society edi- 
tor; Tex Poltroon, outdoor editor: A1 
Poltroon, indoor editor; and stated the 
credo of The Wretched Mess News: "I 
intend to bring a new standard of hon- 
esty, forthrightness and high integrity, 
coupled w ith the yellow Journalism for 
which the piscatorial periodical is al- 
ready semifamous.” 

One reason why timorous clients 
might be alarmed by The Wretched Mess 
News is that Bascom became interested 
in fly-fishing as a literary matter and 
seems never to have gotten over his be- 
wilderment in trying to follow the direc- 
tions given in fishing classics and out- 
door publications. A typical issue of 
The Wretched Mess News gives the im- 
pression of being the work of a man 
driven to distraction by accounts of 
new fly-casting methods, helpful hints 
to campers, threats to wilderness areas, 
advice from experts on how to catch 
more fish and other standard features 
found in outdoor journals. In trying to 
carry on the good work, however. The 
Wretched Mess News seems to be se- 
verely handicapped. About half of the 
illustrations are scratchy line drawings 
— done by Bascom which vaguely sug- 
gest the artwork found in sentimental 
novels of the lime of Charles Dickens, 
and much of the remainder consists of 
pictures that Bascom cuts out of old 
books, magazines and prints, whether 
they illustrate the text or not. Sometimes 
The Wretched Mess News stars a sensa- 
lional series {Is Smokey the Bear a Com- 
munist Spy?) and sometimes it embarks 
on conservation projects {Our Lovely 
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Garbage Dump ThrcalenetU) bul ihey 
never really seem lo come to grips with 
the questions they raise. When The 
Wretched Mess News discovered that 
the fine for throwing litter from a car 
was SlOO in Nevada but only S25 in 
Montana, it carried a headline; tourists! 

WHY TOSS CiARBAtJF. IN NtVADA? SAVE 
JT FOR MONTANA. THROW OUT 4 TIMES 
AS MUCH FOR THE SAME PRICE'. 

The Wretched Mess News, in short, 
was not intended to be a magazine at 
all, and looks it. When Bascom and his 
associate, Walter Guild, were succeed- 
ing handsomely in creating the world's 
most lovable advertising agency, Biis- 
com acquired ulcers. Guild, a devoted 
fly-fisherman, gave him a copy of Ray 
Bergman's Trout, and Bascom read it 
through the winter. His wife noted his 
absorption with the book and presented 
him with a fly rod. ‘’When spring ar- 
rived," Bascom said. "I had read about 
half the book, and it seemed like a good 
idea to test my new knowledge and my 
new rod.” 

Bitscom checked with his doctor about 
the wisdom of an excursion into the 
wilds. "He Siiid it would be O.K.," B;is- 
com recalls, "as long as I stayed away 
from Walter Guild. My doctor (who was 
also Guild’s) felt we would inevitably 
start talking business if we came into 
contact, even on some remote mountain 
stream, and thus arouse blood pressures, 
tension, ulcers and the like. So I told 
Walt I was taking my family camping 
and fishing over a long weekend, but I 
didn't tell him where." 

Bascom, in fact, did not really know 
where he was going on his first fishing 
venture. "We sort of meandered aimless- 
ly up into the Sierras," he said, "and then 
on the suggestion of a tackle-shop pro- 
prietor in some crossroads store we 
found ourselves camped on a tributary 
stream on the middle fork of the Stanis- 
laus River, way to hell and off in the 
wilderness and reachable only by dirt 
road. We set up camp, had dinner and 
crawled into our sleeping bags. The se- 
renity of the wilds was unbroken except 
for one car that somehow managed to 
discover the same dirt road. It came in 
during the night and set up camp maybe 
a quarter of a mile from w here we were. 
Next morning after breakfast I took my 
new fishing rod and my book on trout 
fishing, hiked down the stream by my- 
self and comfortably seated myself on a 
large rock in the middle of the stream. 


Here I started to rig up my fishing outfit, 
frequently referring to my book for prop- 
er instructions. As 1 was doing this. I 
heard a crashing in the brush like a bull 
moose approaching. The bushes parted, 
and Walter Guild, fishing rod in hand, 
appeared. He looked at me. and I looked 
at him. Finally he said, "Hi, Dave.’ I re- 
plied. ‘Hi. Walt,’ and he disappeared 
upstream." 

A major step in Bascom's develop- 
ment as a fishing authority was his study 
of improvements in tackle. Among the 
many demented advertisements he has 
prepared for The Wretched Mess News 
arc pictures of the steam-powered spin- 
ning reel, the self-enforcing fly-fishing 
guide to prevent backlash, modeled on 
the old-fashioned pillory, the improved 
centrifugal radiating fish killer, and the 
goltishing clubrod. This last, however, 
was a real invention. Guild had become 
a fanatical goiter as well as a fisherman. 


and for a birthday present Bascom de- 
vised a gift that he hoped would combine 
the best features of both sports. He at- 
tached a spinning reel to the shaft of a 
golf club and ran the line down guides 
fastened to the shaft and then fastened 
the fishing line to a golf ball. The idea 
was that you could hit the ball and drive 
it into the water, far beyond the distance 
any angler could cast. That is. if you 
were fishing with it. If you were playing 
golf, you could drive the ball into a wa- 
ter hazard and then reel it back in. Golf- 
ers and fishermen are notoriously eager 
to try out new equipment intended to 
improve their game or their catch, and 
so much interest was generated by the 
combined fishing rod and golf club that 
Bascom patented it. He acquired some 
old woods and putters and w ith a young 
assistant put the patented clubrods on 
the market, the drivers for S15.95 and 
the putters for S14.95. Several hundred 
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had been sold when Bascom's associate 
got a better job. the production stopped 
and the ones already sold became col- 
lectors* items. 

Bascom was equally bemused in his 
early fishing days by the mystique of fly- 
fishing and the awed accounts of myste- 
rious feathers, colors, patterns, hatches, 
shapes and accidental discoveries that 
run through its literature. He was trying 
to tic a fly himself one day. but since he 
was using a very large hook he was forced 
to add many ingredients — feathers, tin. 
ribbons. Christmas tree ornaments, bits 
of velour and yarn — so many he had 
created a fly like no other on earth. 
*‘\Vhat a wretched mess!'* he exclaimed, 
and thus named the fly The Wretched 
Mess, He gave it to a friend, who gave 
it to another, and so on. until people 
gradually learned about it and began to 
inquire where they could get these mys- 
terious lures for themselves. This led 
Bascom to make more and place them 
on sale in a West Yellowstone. Mont, 
shop for 9Xc each. 

The first issue of The H'rc/cht’ii 
Setis was in reality an adsertiscmenl for 
The Wretched Mess fly. Bascom mimeo- 
graphed a hundred copies and .sent them 
to his friends, principally in the adver- 
tising business. So many people heard 
how funny it was that Bascom began 
publishing regularly — or at least fairly 
regularly for an editor devoting only 5' ", 
of his lime to a job. He raised the sub- 
scription price from SI to SI. 50 for four 
issues a year, producing it whenever the 
time and creative mood coincided. After 
a white The ii'relched .\fex.s Sews had 
3.500 to 4.000 subscribers, and guaran- 
teed 3.000 to its advertisers. The early 
issues ran to only 12 pages, but as cir- 
culation and advertising grew issues ran 
to as many as 32 pages and included 10 
pages or so of advertising. The advertis- 
ing arrangement was singular. A page 
cost S24.58, and advertisers have includ- 
ed Jack Daniel's, Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli, Carling's Black Label Beer. Shake- 
speare Spinning Reels, Gerry Down 
Clothing, Ralston Cereal. Suzuki Trail 
Bikes. Chicken of the Sea Tuna, Western 
Airlines and the Sun Francisco Chronicle 
— “makes the best fish-wrapper in the 
world," says its ad. In fact, most of the 
ads read like the jokes, and the non- 
advertising pages arc indistinguishable 
from the ones that advertisers pay for. 
The Wretched Mess Nevs offers its adver- 
tisers a package in which the periodical 


prepares the ads. However, it refuses to 
submit the ads to the advertisers for ap- 
proval. “We know a good ad when \vc 
see I,*’ says the rate card. 

In view of Bascom's saturation with 
fishing literature, it was natural that The 
Wretched Mess .Vcm’.v should be packed 
with new studies of familiar fishing axi- 
oms and how-to-do-it instructions for 
beginners. One of the magazine's most 
thoughtful works dealt with shooting 
fish in a rain barrel. The editors man- 
aged to find and photograph a man ac- 
tually shooting fish in a rain barrel and 
asked him if it was easy. “Anyone who 
thinks shooting fish in a rain barrel is 
easy ought to try it." said G. T. Fondlcr. 
of Belmont. Calif. “I believe rain bar- 
rel shooting stands a fine chance of re- 
placing present less sporty ways of meat 
fishing." Thchow-io-do-il articles in The 
Wretched Mess Sens range from instruc- 
tionals to the perplexed beginner on 
how to tell one end of a fishing rod from 
the other to advice to the expert on 
what to do if he is lost in the woods. 
.^round West Yellowstone it is no use 
trying to employ the old boy scout trick 
of finding north by noting which side 
of a tree carries more moss. There is 
no moss on the trees in that area. The 
Wretched Mess Sens suggests that visit- 
ing fishermen bring their own moss with 
them in case they become lost. Another 
good outdoor hint is that geese fly north 
in the spring and south in the fall. If 
the prudent fisherman will take a wild 
goose with him. he can release it if he 
becomes lost and discover true north or 
south from the way it flies. 


0 >.i..isionany The \yrciched MessSens 
does heeonvi serious, and whew ir 
does it is usually about something having 
to do with the Madison River and Hcb- 
gen Luke. Once the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission opened the Madison 
to year-round fishing. The Wretched Mess 
Sens launched a terrific ultuck against 
the prime example of “Montana Fish 
and Game knothcadedness." The biolo- 
gists reasoned that if a stream were 
stocked frequently, tishingpressure would 
not matter. The ItVcrc/iiv/ Mess Sens ar- 
gued that unless the river was closed part 
of the lime, anglers could catch only 
small fish. And nonresident fishermen 
came to Montana in the hope of getting 
big ones. It might be scientifically true 
that a cubic fool of water could support 


only so much fish, but it made a differ- 
ence to fishermen whether it was one five- 
pound trout or five onc-pound trout. 

In that battle The H'reiched Mess Sens 
won; the river was closed part of the 
year (SI. June 29. 1963). The attack of 
The H'retched .\fess Sens on the L'.S. 
Forest Service has been less successful— 
so far. Hebgcn Lake is in the Gallatin 
National Forest. In 1964 the Forest Serv- 
ice began the sale of 900 acres of timber 
in the area around Hehgen Lake and aii- 
ihori/cd the cutting, Fvcnlually 6.000 
acres arc to be cut. The sort of cut- 
ting authorized was clear cutting, which 
leaves not a stick growing. One result 
Wi slhat The Wretched Mess Sens 
out with a picture of the mountain lake, 
seen through the devastated area left 
when the trees had been felled along the 
shore, a picture captioned “A 900-Acrc 
Mistake of the L'.S. l-'orcsi Service." 
The position of the Forest Service vvas 
that the limber stands around Hebgcn 
Lake were overmature and were infect- 
ed with dwarf mistletoe. The ptvsition of 
The H'retched Mess Sen s was that vast 
areas of forest far remov ed from places 
of scenic value and outdoor recreation 
were in the same condition, that dwarf 
mistletoe vvas damaging but not catas- 
trophic. that half the merchantable 
lodgepolc pine in Wyoming. Colorado. 
Idaho and Montana was in (he same 
condition and, in any event, it made no 
difTerence where the quota of timber 
to be sold from the Gallatin National 
Forest was taken. So it could be taken 
just as cffectivelv in regions far from the 
sight of man. But in fact, as the photo- 
graph eloquently testified, it vvas Ixting 
taken along the lovely shore of Hebgcn 
Lake. 

Till' .'■L'.vs Sen s fi-AS wo^ be- 

come entirely a crusading journal-- far 
from it. "I would like to again stress 
that the creation and publication of The 
Wretched Mess Sens is strictly fun on 
my part." Bascom said the other day. 
“It has absolutely no connection vvith 
the other things with which I am in- 
volved." The cfTcctivencss of the maga- 
zine's first efforts in behalf of conserva- 
tion makes one wonder what would hap- 
pen if Bascom — or Milford Poltroon, 
for that matter — decided to devote 95' , 
of his li.mc to it. If it could save places 
like Hebgcn Lake it might be a worth- 
while endeavor providing a good deal 
of pleasure for a lot of people for a long 
lime to come. snd 
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What brandy 
is so well-liked 

that many people have made it 
their all-around drink? 

The Christian Brothers Brandy! 


How well-liked? 
It's the No. 1 brandy 
in America! 







SILVER ANNIVERSARY AWARDS 



A quancr of a century af>o 25 seniors played their last college football pomes. 
In the years since, their careers have varied widely, hut each has been stamped by 
quality as well as success. For their achievements since 1940 the 25 have been 
elected to Sports Illustrai to'f annual Silver Anniversary AH- America by these 
distinguished judges: Eugene Carson Blake, Stated^Clerk of the Genera! Assembly, 
United Presbyterian Church of U.S.A.: Norton Clapp, President, Weyerhaeuser Co.: 
Clinton E. Frank, Chairman of the E.xecutive Committee, Clinton E. Frank, Inc.; 
Floyd D. Hall, President, Eastern Air Lines; J. George Harrar, President, 
Rockefeller Foundation: Victor Holt Jr., President, Goodyear Tire <5 Rubber Co.; 
U.S. Senators Edward M. Kennedy and Thomas H. Kuchel: Lewis A. Lapham, 
Chairman of the F..xecutive Committee, Bankers Trust Co. ; Thurgood Mur, shall. 
Solicitor General of the U.S.; Carl E. Reislle Jr., Chairman, Humble OH & Refining 
Co.; and Charles A. Thomas. Chairman of the Finance'and Technical Committees, 
Monsanto Co. To each of a worthy group of winners go the symbolic silver goalposts. 

CONTINUED 
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UNDER 
THE SHADOW 
OF WAR 



T he American people are good." wrote Philosopher 
George Santayana in his last book. “Their mentality is 
settled and pervasive; they arc devoted and ingenious in im- 
proving the instruments and methods of material economy." 

The old philosopher was pondering the future of the 
world at the end of World War 11, and he was considering 
what contributions the different nations and systems of 
government might be expected to make to a world at peace. 
Precisely in the sphere of increased production, he con- 
tinued. the American people could "act for the welfare of 
all mankind." The 25 men who have been chosen to re- 
ceive Silver Anniversary All-America Awards of 1965 
were not leading citizens at the time: in fact, in the fall of 
1940. when the war had reached its first climax in the rout of 
France and the colossal German raids on London, these 25 
were simply American college students playing their last 
games before they went to war themselves— 10 into the Navy, 
five into the Army, four into the air forces and three into 
the Marines. Three were shot dow n, one of them twice; Tom 
Harmon of Michigan made his way out of the jungle of 
China in 32 days; Raymond Frick of Pennsylvania was im- 
prisoned in Stalag Luft III for a year. Robert Ison of CJeor- 
gia Tech was on a submarine that, trapped on the surface 
and unable to submerge, threaded its way through the Japa- 
nese navy from the south China coast to Australia. 

After the war they distinguished themselves in various 
ways; making prefabricated kitchens or jet-propulsion en- 
gines. doing research on the localization of brain tumors 
with radioisotopes, selling advertising for the Yellow Pages 
of the telephone book, teaching in Harlem, coaching and 
preaching. Seven of them became executives in businesses, 
seven of them educators, five physicians and scientists, 
three industrialists, one a prominent Protestant theologian, 
one a famous Catholic priest and one a leading architect. 
Because of such contributions to the general good, the 
eminent judges whose names arc listed on the preceding 
page voted for these 25 to receive the Silver Anniversary 
awards from among the candidates who were nominated by 
65 different colleges. 

If you played football 25 years ago the contemporary 
game commands your moderately respectful admiration. 
Platixming. for instance: you watch those lines of players 
streaming on and off the field and you think about the way 


these Saturday afternoons have been opened up to more 
and more participants. The thought may cross your mind: 
“1 wonder which platoon 1 would have played on?" Foot- 
ball seems more tightly organized, more sophisticated, 
more formalized, more complex. “They throw more passes 
now in one quarter than we threw in the whole game," says 
David Rankin, who was an All-America end at Purdue in 
I94(). What seems constantly surprising, too. is how fast big 
men can run these days. So if you played football in 1940 you 
find yourself wondering if you would get creamed playing 
now. Or. like Raymond Frick, now a vice-president of 
American Brake Shoe Company, you find yourself think- 
ing; “I'd like to play one game in college football today with 
the physical equipment I had 25 years ago." 

But there are reservations. Colonel Louis Dc Goes, an 
end at Colorado School of Mines, thinks today's football 
is of much better quality but there seems to be something 
he calls automation that stitles initiative. Tom Harmon, 
twice a Michigan All-America, a back of awesome accom- 
plishments who now is u grav-haired grandfather, says 
there has been a loss of imagination. “Coaches have con- 
centrated so heavily on passing they have lost the greatest 
excitement — the long run." he says. 

If you played football 25 years ago you probably watch 
as many games as you can find lime to see. Alfred Barran, 
who worked his way through high school as well as college 
(his father died when he was S). was a tackle at Denison. 
Now president of General Telephone of Indiana, he says. 
“I‘m a great spectator." He goes to nearby games w henever 
he can — Notre Dame. Western Michigan Indiana, any- 
thing. On his w ay home from his plush office in l-’ort Wayne, 
he stops to watch kids play sandlot football. 

But some, like Dr. Howard Dunbar, arc almost loo busy 
to take in games. He was a guard on the undefeated 1939 



In hh hat game for MUhigan famed 
Tom Harmon ripped his «'fly to three touchdowns. 
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team at Cornell and on the famous 1940 team that lost to 
Dartmouth in that historic contest lirst won b> Cornell with 
three seconds to go and then gis en up to Dartniouth a week 
later when it was revealed that the referee, in the excitement, 
had given Cornell five dovMis. Now Dr, Dunbar is doing 
research in a delicate branch of brain surgerv. treating dis- 
orders of motion with stereotaxic techniques. The problem 
is "to be able to record eicctroactiv itv and tell exactly w here 
in the brain it is coming from," Dr. Dunbar says, "instead 
of having to go by negative information, which (tnly tells 
me where I am not." VS hen he has any free time he plays 
the violin, builds hisown electronic equipment, plays bridge 
or develops his own photographs, hootball is seen only 
oceasionallv. though Dr. [tunbar would want to play if 
he were in college now. 

Theve people who were playing football 25 years ago 
can hardly be said to be living in the past. The I94d football 
season opened on a grim day. Seplcmlver 2S. when the big 
news at the moment was that .lapan had joined the Axis 
with Ciermany and Italy. .Mlcndant bad news was that after 
a daylight raid by WXJ planes London was lighting its worst 
lircs. Boston College was playing Tulanc at New Orleans 
that day and winning 27 7. ,A Boslivn guard was George 
Kerr, now Monsignor Kerr, the archbisliop's representative 
in Boston on the North C onway foundation ta combined 
clfort of all faiths to combat juvenile delinquency, dope 
and alcoholism). Colgate also beat Akron that ot'tening 
day. and James Garvey, right tackle and the ( olgale cap- 
tain (now assistant principal of a Harlem junior high 
school (. was starling his last football year before joining u 
tank battalion. 

Stanford was playing its first game under new Coach 
Clark Shaughnessy. The 19.19 team, winner of only one 
game, was considered the worst in Stanford history. "VVe 
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learned what it takes to be labeled a failure." said John 
Warnecke. a humble tackle then, now the celebrated archi- 
tect of the Kennedy Memorial, among other striking proj- 
ects. The 1940 Stanford team rev olutionized big-time foot- 
ball with the r formation. In the opening game with San 
I rancisco State. Stanford (Quarterback (Tank .Albert ten- 
tatively called one of Sbaughne.ssy'.s plays on one side, then 
one on another, and they went for big chunks of yard- 
age. "He walked back to the huddle." Warnecke remem- 
bered the other day. "and said. ’Holy (Jod, this stuff really 
works!" ■" It did. aitd an undefeated and untied Stanford 
team went on to defeat Nebraska 21 II in the Rose Btwvl. 

Those opening games were played a montIt and a week 
before President Roosevelt defeated Wendell Willkie by a 
vote of 27,241.4Mi to 22.104.755 to become l he first Presi- 
dent to serve three terms. In the light of such hislorieal 
developments even memorable games were forgotten. 
L'CL.A lost for the first time in 14 starts to Southern 
Methodist in a night game before 70.(KK). That was the 
game in which Jackie Robiiis<in. play mg safely, gave IT I A 
its only score as the Bruins lost 9 6. He lieldcd a punt on the 
first bounce, streaked straight uptield for 15 yards, darted 
to his left to evade a cluster of taekicrs. picked up blockers 
and raced unmolested S7 yards for a touchdown. Tom Har- 
mon's exploits in Michigan's ripening game with California 
at Berkeley were even more extraordinary. Heran hack the 
opening kickoff for a touchdown and scored w ith an eight- 
yard rush and runs of 72 and yards to give Michigan a 
41 0 victory. This was the game in which a California fan 
made a leap to the field, eluded guards and police and tried 
to stop Harmon with a grab for his legs as he crossed the 
goal line. 

Harmon. Robinson. Rankin and the other I9h5 Silver 
Anniversary Award winners — and probably most of the 
Students who played college fo«Uball in 1940 arc not only 
still interested in the game, but often zealots, missionaries 
or propagandists for it. Dr. Harold Sponberg. once a guard 
with Gustavus Adolphus, put the matter suecinelly. He is 
the new president of fast-growing <7.5(X> students) Eastern 
Michigan L niversify at Ypsilanti. which almost never won 
games before he arrived. In a speech urging a new. positive 
approach Dr. Sponberg concluded. "Let us have a team the 
band can be proud of!" It caught on. and now the battle 
cry "Win one for the band!" echoes often in Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Robert Jainplis. once a qiiaricrbaek at Chicago, 
stated the nature of the enthusiasm even more vividly. He 
is an eminent authority on cardiovascular surgery and the 
author of articles with such titles as Circuniscrihvd Pul- 
numary and (mnshtu H miiul nf llw //can. He is 

the driving force behind the 1'mc Palo Alto Medical Clinic 
w hieh. with its staff of 1 10 doctors, he env isions as another 
Mayo Clinic. But he is. above all. a football enihusiasi and 
sees every Stanford game, hav ing wangled a job as assistant 
to the team physician. "Some fellows go duck hunting.” 
he says. "I go with the football team. I’eopic don't seem 
to pul college football in perspective. VV hen I go to a party 
1 hear conversation about the team that makes the players 
like robots or old pros. They're just kids. Laeb game is not 
the end of the world." 

TURN I’AGI K)R SKLTCHFS Of ALL JHL WINNl R.S 
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THOMAS B. ADAMS wayni staif. 

Eight years ago Tom Adams was plucked from a group of 
promising young execs ol the C'ampbell-Ewald Co. and 
made president. Mis job; to reorganize the management 
team of the ad company, infusing young blood and new 
ideas. Next year the job w*!!! be completed. ' The past eight 
years have been a challenge." Adams says, “but less. 1 
think, than the next eight." Will he succeed? Well, take the 
Buffalo game of 1940. It had been snowing for days and the 
end /one lines were hidden. Tw ice Adams scored for Wayne 
State, but the officials were not certain. Finally he went 
over with a vengeance, through the end /one and up to the 
wall of the grandstand. The touchdown was undisputed. 

RICHARD L. BAI.CH i m«>s 

Things began solidly enough for Richard Batch. Me went 
to Union College becau'-c his parents wanted it that way. 
They also wanted him to transfer to Harvard or Yale or 
Stanford after two years, but he liked the intimacy of Union, 
and that was it for doing what was expected of him. Me 
quarterbacked an unbeaten team in his junior year and 
has spent the last 25 years leaving safe positions. Just Iasi 
November he resigned as vice-chancellor of student affairs 
at the University of California's Irvine campus to join the 
Mental Research Institute of Palo .Alto. Calif, specializing in 
family therapy. The reason, perfectly obvious to Balch: “It 
gives me the chance to work at the root of our society." 

HUGH R.K. BARBER (ou-MBfA 

It w as quite a moment w hen his Columbia teammates elect- 
ed him captain, but it did not sit well with Hugh Remegius 
Kilroe Barber. “To be judged by your peers for this posi- 
tion," he said, "seems unfair, because this is an individual 
honor in a team sport." Barber has sought no individual 
honors since, but they have come by the hundred to this 
authority in ovarian cancer. In a workday that is often 
18 hours long, he dedicates himself to doing something 
about the disease he feels has become a serious threat to 
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future generations. What gives an earnestness to his cause 
is the belief that facilities for simple tests to enable early 
diagnosis could lessen the danger. “We have the means to- 
day."hc says, “loeradicaieinvasivccanccrofthecervixand 
uterus w hich. together, constitute 40.000 new cases a year." 

ALFRED J. BARRAN orsisoN 

He was an aggressive 220-pounder, lugging the scraps off 
the dinner table for his teammates, but that was fine with Al 
Barran, who had paid his own way since he was 8. when his 
father died. Barran has been doubly successful, first on the 
Coast, w here he began selling space in the >'cllow I’ages with 
such energy that it took him just 12 years to become a 
telephone-company president. Me was named “Mr. Pri- 
vate Enterprise" and was urged to run for governor of Wash- 
ington (he said no). Now president of the Cieneral Tele- 
phone Co. of Indiana, he thinks back on the governor who 
might have been and says. "A tackle knows his limitations." 

RAYMOND A. CHARLES knox 

When Ray Charles hops on the 5:20 each night from New- 
ark's Broad Street Station, his briefcase is bulging with 
data concerning the billion dollars' worth of securities he 
manages each y ear as the senior vice-president of Prudential 
Insurance's bond department. Such responsibility was not 
what he had in mind when he was playing tackle. “1 was 
thinking in terms of a SlO.OOO-a-ycar Job. a nice family and 
some security. I wonder how ! ever could have set my sights 
so low ." Others do. too. In two y ears Charles missed just 20 
minutes of football, all on a brutally hot day when the 
coach suddenly sent in a whole new team, shocking those 
who did not believe Knox litui 1 1 more men. “The reserves 
promptly scored two touchdowns." Charles recalls ruefully. 

ED CIFERS TiNsrssf? 

Not all the lessons on a football field arc active. There was 
that game back in 1938, for instance, when Tennessee upset 
Alabama and Ed Cifers' major contribution was to yell 
like mad from the bench. “I remembered that one," said 
Cifers. who has all kinds of memories of more active roles 
with Tennessee and the professional Washington Redskins, 
“because nobody thought we could do it." Now Cifers is 
president of the Charles El. Bacon Company, a firm that 
make ladies* seamless nylons. He prepped for the job by 
successfully running a construction company. Both are 
ruggedly competitive businesses, the kind of businesses for 
which football might prepare a man. thinks Cifers, who 
learned his toughness under General Bob Ncyland. 

LOUIS DE GOES colorauo m uool or Mists 
The day was not long enough for Louis De Goes. .Aside 
from learning how to be a geological engineer, he found a 
way to become his school's heavyweight boxing champion 
three times, win three basketball letters and play end on the 
undefeated, untied football team in 1939. He joined the Air 
Force after Pearl Harbor and made a career of it. eventually 
trudging around Arctic ice floes (a routine business, he says, 
although he is considered one of the world's authorities on 
ice islands). In two years Colonel Dc Goes will retire as 
a director in aerospace technology at Wright-Patterson 
AFB, but first he wants to sail the Pacific in a trimaran, then 
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l>cgin a new career. possibl> in volcanology. “1 have so 
much lo do.” he says. “I should like to live to be 200.” 

HOWARD S. DUNBAR <okmil 

Howard Dunbar has the tall, athletic good looks of a well- 
adjusted company man who will barrage you with old light 
songs at the sniff of a martini. Do not be misled. Dunbar 
wa.s end on a Cornell team that went around beating the 
likes of Ohio State, but to him football was merely a game. 
"Oh. it didn't hurt me." he says, "but no one has ever 
hired me because of it. Medicine would be cra/y if it did." 
Dr. Dunbar hired himself and has not been unemployed 
since, what with his absorbing duties as a brain surgeon 
and teacher, ftut he disliWes committees. "A surgeon gets 
used to responsibility." he says. "And gets annoyed with 
administrators whose main job seems to be avoiding it.” 

RAYMOND A. FRICK i-inssylvama 
"It takes moxie to play football, and if you don't have 
moxie you're not going to make it in the business world." 
says Raymond A. Frick. Penn's I940captain. "Sounds like 
a bunch of cliches. I know, but there is a dclinitc parallel 
between football and business, Both demand determina- 
tion. spirit and sacritice." Something of these same quali- 
ties brought Frick through the war years as a Liberator pilot 
in Europe, a year in a Cierman prison camp and up through 
the ranks from foreman to the vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Company's Railroad Products Division. 

W. DWIGlir GAUM INDIANA 

When Dwight Gahm was playing center at Indiana the 
game was simpler than the one his son plays today. But 
then, as now, football required taking chances, and there 
is no record of Dwight Gahm backing down from a risky 
thing. In 1955. against sound advice, he bought a kitchen- 
cabinet company that was struggling to turn out 20,000 
units a year. Immediately he instituted an incentive sys- 
tem. paying employees more for doing more. His company 


today turns out half a million cabinets a year in a plant 
that sprawls over 10 acres, and his cfFicicni workers, he 
believes, are the highest paid in the woodcraft industry. 

JAMES W. GARVEY coioate 

No doubt James Garvey could have cut quite a figure at 
one of the fashionable prep schools in the East, graduating 
as he did with straight A's from Colgate and playing two 
years of pro ball with the Prosidence Steamrollers. He had 
prep schools in mind but. in getting his graduate degree at 
Columbia, Substitute Teacher Garvey met P.S. 171 head 
on. "Our problems were the basic ones you find in the ghet- 
to." he says, "low income, split homes, alcoholism." Gar- 
\ey reacted to the challenge by electing to teach at an 
all-Negro girls' junior high school. He is an assistant prin- 
cipal now. and lie would not change careers for anything. 

NORMAN RUSSELL GAY rimhisiir 
Just two bkicks away from the cluttered oRicc of Norman 
Russell Gay is Notre l>amc Stadium. While the campus goes 
joyfully insane on selected fall afternoons, be sits high in the 
Stands, immune from undergraduate hysteria. Not that 
football docs not have its place but. as dean of the engi- 
neering college. Gay is more interested in the practical 
application of slide rules than in national championships. 
It would surprise a lot of his pupils, however, to learn that 
he was a violently active guard and co-captain on one of 
the few winning teams Rochester ever had. "They would 
be surprised." he says, "to know wc had football." 

THOMAS D. HARMON muiik.an 

Mention old 9}l at Michigan and everybody knows who 
you mean — Tommy Harmon, who carried that number 
across 33 enemy goal lines and right into football's Hall of 
f ame. Harmon could have picked his sport to win All- 
America honors the was an all-stale basketball player at 
Gary, a 9. & spriiucr, atvA the Yankees warned lo sign him as 
a pitcher), but football was his passion. Strangely, the one 
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game Harmon cannoi forget is a defeat — 7-6. “It is still 
dilTicult to accept,’* he says, but so is half-good in a sports 
announcer. Harmon has some 10 million regular listeners, 
but he vs ill not be satished until he has five minutes of 
the whole country's time each evening for a sports show 
that "is truly honest and "ell done." 

ROBERT L. ISON oiorc.ia run 

The Ison Finance Company was a hand-me-down family 
business turning over half a million dollars in 194S. when 
Bob Ison got hold of it. loday it does b50 million worth 
of business, but do not look to Ison to tell you about that 
—or of the Silver Star he won in World War II as executive 
officer of the submarine U.S.S. Bcrgall. Bob Ison is equally 
reticent about his football-playing days, except, of course, 
about that one play against Kentucky when he took a hand- 
olT after a fake. The fake worked so well that the opposing 
halfback ran beside Ison, yelling and pointing toward the 
other side of the field, all the way into the end zone. 

ROBERT W. JAMPLIS niUAGo 

Grade-school friends called him Dix; because his glasses 
were always falling off his liny nose. Although he has kept 
the nickname, there is nothing imdignilicd about Dr. Robert 
\V. Janiplis. chief of the department of thoracic surgery 
at the Palo Alto Medical Clinic. Jampiis interned in such 
places as Guam and Nagasaki, later gained more experi- 
ence at the Mayo Clinic and left with a dream — to match 
Mayo's excellence. As quarterback at Chicago, Jampiis 
learned to admire excellence in the person of Michigan's 
Forest tvashevski, who "kept knocking me down. Every 
time he picked me up he would say. ‘Be right back, son.'” 

GEORGE KERR bosiom <oi i f.,. 

The logical thing would have been to tear down the crum- 
bling church in Roxbury. The roof had holes in it. and the 
connecting convent for a dozen nuns had been condemned 
by the building department. Instead. Cardinal Cushing sent 
in Father George Valentine Kerr, an ex-newspaper boy from 
the neighborhood who had once had the gall to try out for 
the Boston College football squad weighing exactly (55 
pounds. Four years and two bowl trips later. Coach Frank 
Leahy called Kerr “the greatest guard I have ever coached.” 
In two months S500.000 was raised, and Msgr. Kerr was on 
his way to building a showpiece in the Boston archdiocese. 

DcLANEY KIPHUTH yai.f 

DeLaney Kiphuth was 10 when his father trundled him off 
to Amsterdam in l92Hfor the Olympic Games. Conceivably, 
such special treatment for the son of Yale's brilliant swim- 
ming coach. Robert Kiphuth, could have cured his ardor 
for sports forever. It did not. When the time came for 
Kiphuth to do or die for God, Country and Yale, he 
showed up for football standing a regal 5 feet 6 and com- 
menced knocking the poise out of men half a foot tall- 
er. Once Kiphuth found an opposing guard who was 
even smaller, and recalls. "The little fellow gave me a 
helluva thrashing.” Kiphuth continues to plump for good 
contact as director of athletics at Yale, where he contin- 
ues an excellent program of varsity athletics and an in- 
tramural one for ail undergraduates that keeps growing. 
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J. ROBERT NELSON df pavw 

Dr. J. Rol'iert Nelson is not sorry he played football, al- 
though he regrets breaking an opponent's leg. "It teaches 
a boy discipline, roughness with restraint." he says, trails 
he has exhibited since he graduated a Phi Beta Kappa. In 
I960 Nelson resigned as dean of Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School when a Negro student was expelled for his 
role in a Nashville sit-down protest against segregated lunch 
counters. Currently professor of systematic theology at 
Boston University, he believes that the "ministry isn't 
just reading the Bible, it's determining man's worth in so- 
ciety and the degrees of justice and human relationships.” 

DAVID VV. RANKIN pirdvi 

It seems unlikely that anyone weighing 150 pounds would 
show up for football at Purdue in the first place, but un- 
likely things happen to Dave Rankin. He not only played: 
he became an .Ml-Amcrica end. Then there was the College 
All-Star Game against the Chicago Bears, Rankin went into 
it as the Stars' captain and came out a seaman second class 
(the ceremony was performed at half time.) .After Hying 
1 50 fighter missions in the Pacific as a marine, he returned to 
Purdue to coach freshman football — and ended up as track 
coach. "They told me I wouldn't make a lot of money." 
Rankin remembers, "but they also said I’d like the job. 
I did. Why, I've traveled all over the world with my 
track teams. Name me a football coach who's done that.” 

JACK R. ROBINSON ucia 

There should be something passive about a cup of coffee, 
but w hen Jack Roosevelt Robinson joined Chock Full O’ 
Nuts, blenders and restaurateurs, lively things began to 
happen. They always do around Jackie Robinson, wheth- 
er he was exciting people as he moved in under a punt 
at UCLA or edging off third base as the National League's 
Most Valuable Player. With the same aggressiveness that 
made him one of the finest athletes of his lime, he waded 
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into the battle for civil rights and now, as chairman of the 
board of the Freedom National Bank in Harlem, has helped 
raise its assets from SI. 5 million to almost S9 million as he 
worked to gel more Negroes to start their own businesses. 

ARTHUR H. SCHWEITZER JR. cam iNSTiTurr 
In the oflice of Arthur H. Schweit/cr the carpels arc deep 
and the desk is massive, as befits a vice-president of the 
largest supplier of jet-engine components in the country, 
As with most athletes. Schweitzer secs the whole hustling 
complex of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge in the grand 
American tradition — the team. It is a point of view that 
derives from earning three letters in football as a run- 
ning back and three more in basketball as a guard at Case. 
To compete." he says, "that's the important thing." 

HAROLD E. SPONBERG uistams AtwLPius 
The critics of Harold Sponberg cull his approach to educa- 
tion "anti-intellectual." t>r. Sponberg responds: he iust 
hates half measures. He still wakes up nights thinking of 
the time he nailed a St. Mary's buck on the man's own 
live-yard line but let him fall forward. A safety would 
have won the game. "You hear people talk about giving 
that little extra effort." he says. "Well. I've never forgotten 
the time I didn't," Or. Siwnberg came to Eastern Michi- 
gan U. as president last June to lind that the football staff 
was not even allowed to use university stationery. It docs 
now, as l')r. Sponberg pursues whui he calls a "total pro- 
gram." "1 never met a student who didn't want to be 
first." he says, "in football or a chemistry lab." 

WfLLIAM TATMAN >, m iwhaiso 

Reflecting on the ungentle ways of football. Bill Tatman 
said recently. "It taught me to hold my head up." which 
may seem odd coming from a man w ho spent u varsity ca- 
reer at center keeping his head dow n. Only once did he ever 
throw his backlield into confusion — when the seat of his 
pants was ripped out. On the next play Tatman got over 
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the ball, fully expK)sing the situation to his startled signal- 
caller who. after thorough assessment, called time out 
for necessary repairs. Tatman went into the Army peel- 
ing spuds and came out four years later a captain. He 
repeated the process in civilian life, entering Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. as a lineman and rising to his present post 
as assistant general manager for the entire Chicago area. 

JOHN CARL WARNLCKE sianmiri) 

President Kennedy used to call John Warncckc "Rose 
Bowl." and with reason. Warncckc played in it. He played. 
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in fact, as a 215-pound tackle on Stanford's worst team 
ever and on one of its best. Warncckc never lost sight 
of what it takes to become best. In 1962 J.F.K. asked 
■Architc'ct Warncckc to submit a plan to save Washing- 
ton's handsome landmarks around Lafayette Square. .A 
huge undertaking, it is being pursued today. Two days 
after President Kennedy's funeral it was Warncckc who 
was chosen by Mrs. Kennedy to design the permanent 
memorial that will be erected in Arlington. "You're go- 
ing to rise or fall on this thing." a presidential aide told 
Warncckc. The plan he eventually submitted was accepted. 

I ARLE W. WILKINS wiuiams 

Just recently Dr. Earle Wilkins, who is a leading thoracic 
surgeon in the Boston area, was mulling over the intricacies 
of modern surgery, noting that a patient is in the hands of 
not just one man. but a whole team. "It is strictly coopera- 
tive these days." he said. "The surgeon has an assistant, an 
anesthetist, nurses, and the patient is in trouble if the w hole 
team isn't pulling together." Wilkins learned about playing 
on a team as a single-wing quarterback — a position that 
left the touchdown-making to others and one in which his 
principal responsibilities were to clear the way for hotshot 
tailbacks. "But I learned the value of discipline," he says. 
"Thai's quite a lot, come to think of it." end 
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corvirihutcd an c:iy.lc and six of ihc 10 
birdies. After a so-so 67 r«>r their third 
round- on the f ast Course- tlie team 
found itself tied Ibr second, a stroke olT 
lliciciidingpaecof Ja\ and Lionel Hebert, 
niih whom then were paired for .Saiur- 
da>'s final round. 

I or the lirsl nine holes the final was a 
niarselously tight struggle. Playing their 
way htddK in the midst «d' the enormous 
Hash bunkers and snaking water haz- 
ards that characterize this superb course, 
the Hebert brothers shot fise birdies and 
four pars. Yet. o\er the same distance. 
Brewer and Baird had six birdies, fisc of 
tlicm Brewer's, and Brewer did not 
bother to putt for his birdie at the 6lh 
hole when Baud had already made one 
for the team. 

Cioing to the lOih hole the two teams 
were even, but Brewer was playing un- 
beatable golf all b> himself. A 6-footer 
from Dallas with a huge arc to his 
sw ing and a funny little loop at the lop 
of it. he was driving the bail well past 
the long-hitting Lionel Hebert and then 
hitting his irons dead to the pin. His 
birdies at the lOth. 12th and l.bh holes 
pul his team three strokes ahead and out 
of reach of the Heberts. Baird's linal bir- 
die at the 1 7ih (again Brewer, whose ball 
was inside Baird's, did not putt) put 
them 10 under par for the day and tied 
them for the best-ball course record on 
the Eiasl Course. Thev won. as one would 
evrecl. laugliing. 

Brewer's lialf <tf the S20,000 winner's 
prt/c was the biggest cheek of his life. 
\\ hen asked if his 20 birdies and one ea- 
gle during the four r<iunds of the E our- 
Ball represented the best golf of his ca- 
reer. he replied vvith a wistful smile. 
"Yes. I think could say that." 

The idea of a four-ball team tourna- 
ment for the playing pros is not a new 
tmc. Hack in the dark ages of Hogan. 
Snead and Demaret. the .Miami Lour- 
Ball was a fixture on the pro tour, but 
it was abandoned in the early 'SOs after 
lw<i successful decades. Lven today, 
some of the best locker-room yarns of 
the oldtimers arc the oft-told tales of 
fun and friction that resulted from in- 
congruous pairings in the Miami I our- 
Bull. 

Two years ago. the suggestion of an- 
other four-ball was made at the annual 
players' meeting during the San Diego 
Open. At the time CBS was filming a 
team-play series for television, and near- 
ly all the players who were taking part 
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A laugher 
for the team 
from Texas 

Gay Brewer and Butch Baird rode a 
hot streak to a PGA championship 


U ntil this past fall the name of Ciay 
Brewer Jr. was hardly one to be 
conjured with in the pro circuit. Then in 
September. Brewer won the Greater Se- 
attle Openi he won again in November 
in Hawaii and Saturday, with fellow 
1 exan Butch Baird, he won thclirst P(iA 
National 1 our-Ball Champii'n.ship near 
Palm Beach. Brewer was as happy as 
his name implied he should be. 

Lven antong those who were aware of 
Brewer's recent win.s. the Brewer-Baird 
team went pracucally unnoticed as the 
tournament was getting under way. Tlie 
two justified the inattention by shooting 
a best-ball 70 that left them in a lie for 
60lh place on the first day. But on their 
second round, playing the shorter tby 
350 yards) and somewhat easier West 
Course of the PCiA National's two in- 
tricately devised layouts. Brewer and 
Baird set a new best-ball course record 
of 60. 1 2 under par. To this score Brower 
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We didn't give 
Scotch this 


Johnnie Walker Red, a most appreciated gift. So smooth it's the world's largest-selling Scotch. 



“With Northwestern Mutual life insurance, I have 
a master plan for total family protection!” 

iOHN E- CURFMAN, 3.V Director of 
City Planning!. Siou\ City, lo'^a 



“In my kind of \sork. wc learn lo look 
at the total picture. We seek long-range 
projections for the dynamic community, 
rather than take a limited view, 

•■rm sure this attitude has carried over 
into the area of my life insurance plan- 
ning. Fortunately, my Northwestern 
Mutual Life agent sees things the same 
way. He's a good listener, too. And only 
after he got the whole story did he set 
about designing a life insurance program 
custom lilted to our needs. 

“The plan he submitted not only takes 
into account our immediate require- 
ments, but looks deeply into the future. 
It includes policies on my wife and two 
daughters, as well as myself. It makes 


life insurance for us the thoroughgoing, 
total family proposition I've always felt 
it should be. 

"From a service, contract and cost 
standpoint. I'm convinced that the best 
value in the lield today is Northwestern 
Mutual Life. " 

There is a difference... 
and the difference grows 

Northwestern Mutual specializes in in- 
dividually underwritten life insurance. 
The permanent plans olFered bring high 
div idends and rapidly growing cash val- 
ues. The net cost is the lowest among 
major life insurance companies, as de- 
fined and shown in "Actual Result 


Study.” compiled by Flitcraft Courant, 
a leading insurance magazine. 

Furthermore, no other life insurance 
company provides a more complete, 
continuing education program for its 
agents than NMl.. Nearly half of all 
established NML agents are Chartered 
Life Underwriters. One in live is a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Since the best advice costs nothing 
extra, why not call a NML Agent? 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



Here's a sea^^vrthy crew! Anna Curjman and ilaiiyfiters wait for dud to Join them for a cruise in the family motor hoot. 


GOLF coniinufd 


enjoyed it and felt that a team-play tour- 
nament would present a welcome relief 
to the monotony of the weck-aficr- 
week 72-holc format. Jay Hebert, who 
was then chairman of the PGA Tourna- 
ment Committee, suggested that they 
wait until the PGA's new club at Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla. was ready. Then the 
pros could put on their own tournament 
at their own course and have something 
a little special to offer the public. 

Hebert was thinking in terms of a 
year, but there were false starts and 
minor breakdowns before the PGA 
finally got itself installed at the Palm 
Beach site. The place had a big. modern 
clubhouse and two splendid 18-holc 
courses designed by the late Dick Wil- 
son. one of the true craftsmen of golf 
architecture. 

By May the tournament committee 
felt enough confidence in its idea to put 
the Four-Ball on its schedule for the 
slack December days, and later it set up 
a purse of 5125,000. inasmuch as all the 
prizes would have to be split, anything 
less than that would be unlikely to draw 
the blue-ribbon players away from their 
firesides so close to Christmas. Paul War- 
ren of Cleveland, one of the ablest men 
in the country at organizing golf tourna- 
ments, was retained to run the event. 

Easier, the pros discovered, said than 
done. December, more than slack, isdead 
insouthern Florida, with the tourists still 
in the North and the locals guarding 
the dollarcloscly in preparation for Santa 
Claus, Because the television people, who 
were chipping in 554.000, felt they would 
be murdered by pro football on Sunday, 
the tournament had to end on Saturday 
afternoon, allowing it only one day on 
which the working population could join 
the gallery. There was hope of raising 
some extra funds through a pro-amateur 
event on the preceding Sunday, but the 
local amateurs took a dim view of the 
S300 entry fee. The price was lowered to 
5200, then to 5125 before enough ama- 
teurssignedup. Public-spirited merchants 
and golf bugs bought up enough season 
tickets to produce a 525,000 adv ance. but 
this was only a third of what was hoped 
for. 

The prize money attracted all but a 
smattering of the country's best pros, in- 
cluding Arnold Paltnerand Jack Nicklaus, 
who arc usually enough to insure a stam- 
pede at any gate. Because the event was 
being played on the PGA’s own courses, 
it was agreed that any PGA member 


would be eligible to play. The turnout 
was a surprise; 107 teams, the largest 
field of pros ever to start in an offi- 
cial PG.^ event. “This is the only tour- 
nament in history,” said the veteran 
Chick Harbcrt, “where the players out- 
number the gallery.” 

One of the most fascinating facets of 
this tournament was the teaming. Some 
pairs, of course, seemed obvious — like 
the Hebert brothers, Lionel and Jay, who 
normally travel together on the tour. 
Strangely, though, they have teamed to- 
gctheronly twice before — in the CBS-TV 
matches. As Lionel explained it. “We 
were about the two strongest players in 
town, so we always had to play against 
each other to make a match." There were 
teams born of palships on the tour, such 
as former Masters champion Art Wall 
with Doug Ford, who have been buddies 
since they were both winning pros some 
years back. Julius Boros and George 
Bayer were other naturals. 

Probably the most unlikely of all the 
pairings was that of old pro Bill Casper 
and Homcro Blancas, the young man 
from Houston who has just been named 
rookie of the year for 1965. It is not in 
the nature of things for rookies to hob- 
nob with the big established stars, but 
Casper .said. “I was very impressed with 
the way he hit the ball. He keeps it low, 
much the way 1 do, and 1 thought he 
would be very good in the wind.” 

People speculated, too, about the 
Palmer-Nicklaus pairing. Some felt it 
would detract from the competition — 
and public interest — to have the tour’s 
two biggest attractions on the same team. 
Others, knowing of the tendency of these 
two to needle one another, wondered if 
they might not forget the partnership 
in the heat of battle. Close as they arc 
personally, there is nothing cither likes 
better than to beat the other— and this 
does not discount their play in the Cana- 
da Cup that they won twice for the U.S., 
in Paris in 1963 and Hawaii in 1964. 

On the contrary, the Palmer-Nicklaus 
team experimented at Palm Beach with 
schemes to improve their teamwork. On 
the first day. Palmer drove first on all the 
holes, and on the second day Nicklaus 
drove first. So far as they could tell, there 
was no advantage either way, so on the 
third day they alternated the honor, de- 
pending from time to time on how they 
felt as they stood at the tee. Where 
they most helped one another was in 
club selection. For instance, when Palm- 


er was short with a five-iron to the green 
on the 8th hole. Nicklaus hit a four. Oc- 
casionally, but not often, they would 
help each other with advice on the con- 
tours of the greens. Like just about all 
the partnerships, if one of the players 
had a makablc putt for a birdie, the oth- 
er would putt first to insure the par even 
though he might be closer to the hole. 

Actually none of the pros came up 
with any partnership ideas that arc not 
known to just about every weekend golf- 
er in the world, since four-ball is. with- 
out a doubt, the commonest form of 
golf for the amateur. But they loved the 
tournament, particularly the ones who 
were doing well. "It's a lot more fun than 
regular tournament golf.” said Bobby 
Nichols after bringing in a 65 with his 
partner. R. H. Sikes, on the third day to 
go into a tie for second at 19 under par. 
just a stroke behind the leading Hebert 
brothers and tied w ith Brewer and Baird. 

In the long run. luck plays the major 
part in four-ball success. Two golfers can 
be playing beautifully and scoring su- 
perbly. but if their birdies all come on 
the same holes they will lose to a team 
that manages to divide its birdies among 
holes. The trick is to have your partner 
play well on the holes where you arc 
in the boondocks, and v icc versa. 

That was the trouble with Palmer and 
Nicklaus. Starting the final round only 
two strokes behind the leading Hebert 
brothers, they were 18 strokes under 
par for the tournament. On Saturday, 
though, they were not putting well, and 
their four birdies came only on the par-5 
holes, leaving them in a tic for seventh. 
Casper and Blancas were in a similar fix. 
and their routine two-undcr-par 70 left 
them 10 strokes back after their earlier 
promising rounds. 

In fact, the celebrities of golf were no- 
table for their absence from the top as 
the tournament ended. Senior citizen 
Sam Snead, paired with Gardner Dick- 
inson, played marvelous golf to finish in 
a tie for third with Nichols and Sikes, 
who had a lackluster 68 on the final 
round. But then came names like Bert 
Yancey and Dudley Wysong, Bob Shave 
and John Berry, and Billy Farrell and 
Babe Lichardus. None of these fright- 
ened the oldtime front-runners, who 
pronounced their best-ball tournament 
a huge success. That would change, 
of course, if the “unknowns" seemed 
about to make a habit of beating the 
pro pros. fno 
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BRIDGE/ Charles Goren 


A quiz to see 
if you like to fight 

‘Don't bid unless you've got the cards' was for years 
a sound axiom for run-of>the-nelghborhood bridge. 
Now this is Changing. Even the most timid souls are 
wading In with harassing competitive bids. Do you 
know when to compete, and how? This quiz is de- 
signed to test how up-to-date your fighting instincts 
are. if you score SO points or more you are a battler 
to beware of, and 35 or more means you have a fight- 
ing chance. But If your score is under 30 you had 
better hope your partner can do your brawling for you 





BRIDGE conllnurd 


BEST PLAYS, AND WHY 

1 2 SPADES 5 PTS. 6 CLUBS 3 PTS. 
3 CLUBS 2 PTS. 2 HEARTS 1 PT. 

You have passed originally on a hand thai is 
suddenly worth 16 points in support of clubs. 
Yet, because of that earlier pass, the only 
forcing bid available is a cue bid in the oppo- 
nents' suit. What is more, this bid gives the 
truest picture of your hand. Five clubs has 
the virtue of insuring that game will be 
reached, and three clubs is stronger than two 
hearts, vshich gets a point for Ingniappe. 

2 5 CLUBS 5 PTS. 4 CLUBS 3 PTS. 
PASS 1 PT. 

After partner's preemptive announcement 
of a no-defense hand, your singleton heart 
should cause a stab at the panic button. 
Anything less than five clubs may not shut 
out the heart suit, but four clubs is at least 
a step in the right direction. Pass deserves 
one point because it is belter than three dia- 
monds. which docs not shut out anything. 

3 4 SPADES 5 PTS. PASS 3 PTS. 
DOUBLE - 1 PT. 

We arc far from sure of making game, but 
why should we tell the opponents that they 
do not need to take the save they arc head- 
ing for? Pass gets a few pi>inis because it is 
not incorrect by the book, and double gets 
one point because it might be better than 
something else — though don't ask me what. 

4 4 HEARTS 5 PTS. 4 CLUBS 3 PTS. 
PASS 1 PT. 

A raise with a void suit seems heroic, but 
you have better than the four tricks that 
should give partner game, since partner's 
three bid says he expects to win six tricks 
with hearts us trumps. Four clubs is reward- 
ed on the theory that some players insist 
that any response is forcing. Pass is better 
than three spades or four diamonds. 

5 4 SPADES 5 PTS. DOUBLE 3 PTS. 
3 SPADES I PT. 

Surely you would not allow yourself to be 
shut out if you held small cards instead of 
the spade Jack and the club queen. Hence 
the vast dilfercncc in awards between four 
spades, which properly depicts your hand, 
and three spades, which might be a strained 
competitive effort. A double might work 
well, but partner is unlikely ever to credit 
you with such a powerful spade suit, or he 
might even pass for an inadequate penally. 

6 3 CLUBS- 5 PTS. PASS 3 PTS. 
DOUBLE -1 PT. I HEART- 1 PT. 

Only by a jump in clubs can you make it 
clear to partner that you have a fair hand 
with nearly solid clubs. A pass may work 


out if the opponents blunder into hearts or 
if East winds up in no trump. A double will 
lead to problems if partner bids spades. A 
one-heart bid might strike oil or trouble. 
But these last two bids should score over 
two clubs, which allows W'est to come in 
cheaply and sounds to partner like a cue bid. 

7 3 SPADES 5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP -3 PTS. 
3 HEARTS- I PT. 

Having told partner by passing on the pre- 
ceding round that your strength is limited, 
he should not think that you have suddenly 
discovered a hidden ace and turned slam- 
minded. This cue bid is an effort to place a 
three-no-trump contract in the proper hand 
if partner has Q-x or J-x-x in spades. Obvi- 
ously, three no trump is not a gotvd choice, 
although it is better than three hearts, which 
in turn must be awarded something more 
than a possible four diamonds, which car- 
ries us bc.vond the no trump game. A pass 
is bad. Partner had expected his bid to be 
treated as forcing. 

8 5 HEARTS 5 PTS. 5 DIAMONDS 3 PTS. 
& SPADES- 2 PTS. 

Partner's four no trump is a three-suit take- 
out double, not an "unusual" no-trump de- 
mand for a minor suit. Diamonds is likely 
to prove an inferior trump suit. If we play 
it at hearts, we may be able to pilch los- 
ing diamonds on good clubs. Five spades 
might get to a good slam, but it is more 
likely to heap unwarranted punishment on 
a properly competitive partner. 

9 PASS 5 PTS. 3 HEARTS 2 PTS. 
DOUBLE 1 Pr. 

East's bid is forcing, so why slow up the op- 
ponents by doubling when you will surely 
get an opportunity later to double a higher 
contract? Three hearts might stir up the ani- 
mals by leading each opponent to believe 
that the other is short, but it might also let 
the opponents off the hook. 

10 2 HEARTS 5 PTS. 2 SPADES 3 PTS. 
1 SPADE 1 PT. 

Instead oflhc bust w iih which you might have 
had to respond to partner's double, you hold 
the strength for an opening bid. The cue 
bid in this situation docs not show controls 
in hearts. It merely creates a forcing se- 
quence. Tw o spades is not forcing and mis- 
represents your hand, but at least it is better 
than one spade or other remote alternatives. 

11 LEAD THE SPADE 8 FROM DUMMY AND, 
IF EAST DOES NOT COVER. TAKE THE 
DEEP FINESSE 8 PTS. 

Hast is known to have begun with only four 
EAST clubs and one 
4 . ♦ K J 5 4 diamond. Ifhis 

’' 10 632 ’'KQ84 remainingeight 

♦ A987652* 4 cards were not 

^76 44985 evenly divided 

between hearts and spades, he would have 
opened with a five-card major suit. 


12 WIN THE ACE OF DIAMONDS. ' CASH 
TOP TRUMPS. DROPPING • QUEEN 
AND JACK. CASH ACE AND KING OF 
CLUBS. IF QUEEN DOES NOT FALL. 
THROW WEST IN BY LEADING DIAMOND 
JACK-5 PTS. 

West's overcall has almost surely marked 
him for the ace of spades, and if East gains 
the lead, a spade through declarer's king 
WEST EAST doom the 

4A 10 96 ♦QJ87 contract. Hav- 

* Q 8 J 9 ing stripped 

* KQ1053 *9642 West of hearts 

^ ^ 4 Q 10 9 clubs, you 

throw him in with the diamond, and he 
must let you win the king of spades or give 
you a ruff and discard by leading another 
diamond. 

13 DRAW TRUMPS IN THREE LEADS. LEAD 
TO DUMMY’S DIAMOND ACE AND RE- 
TURN A DIAMOND. IF EAST PLAYS LOW. 
FINESSE THE 10 5 PTS. 

Burring a lucky drop of the diamond hon- 
ors. South faces the certain loss of a club 
and a diamond and (he possible loss of two 
hearts unless the jack lies with West or un- 
less another way can be found to eliminate 
a second heart loser. Because of his overcall. 
West is presumed to hold five clubs, since 
he has already shown three spades and prob- 
WEST EAST ablyhastheuce 

4 7 4 3 4 8 6 of hcarts.Whcn 

*484 •J952 he wins the sec- 

* 0 2 ♦ J 8 5 ond diamond 

*AKJ 10 3 + 7 6 4 2 „.i,h , he queen. 

West must establish dummy's queen if he 
leads a club or eliminate a second heart 
loser if he leads a heart. If West can es- 
cape this end play by leading a third dia- 
mond. he is marked with only two cards 
in the heart suit, and South will make 
the hand by leading up to the queen of 
hearts and playing low on the next heart lead 
from dummy. West's ace can now take only 
low cards, 

14 WIN FIRST HEART. LEAD TO SPADE 
ACE AND LEAD LOW CLUB-5 PTS. 
WIN HEART AND LEAD TO DIAMOND 
ACE 2 PTS. 

East's double has marked him with all the 
high cards that arc unaccounted for. There- 
fore the diamond finesse is hopeless, and you 
must try to w in four club tricks — unless you 
can steal a club before you lead the dia- 
WEST EAST monds. Note 

49843 4QJ10 ‘•’“1 CO”’ 

•j 10 985 K763 tract fails if dc- 

* 8 7 2 ♦ K 6 clarer tries to 

* ® ♦ A 10 9 2 cabiisi, clubs 

by leading to one of dummy's honors. But 
on the recommended line. East is helpless. 
If he ducks the club lead, South sets up the 
diamonds. If he tries the club ace, declarer 
makes four club tricks, two hearts, two 
spades and needs only one diamond. Playing 
the diamond ace and trying to drop the king 
is, in this hand, better than the mathemati- 
cally superior diamond finesse. KND 
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We just developed a sound tape so sensitive that 
you can now cut recording speed by half, yet retain 
full fidelity. You can actually record twice the music 
per foot. Your budget will applaud. 

Start savings with this new box.s:^ 


Other benefits of new 
"Dynarange" Tape; Exceed- 
ingly low rub-off keeps recorders clean. The "Superltfe" 
coating extends wear-life 1 5 times over ordinary tapes. 
Lifetime Silicone lubrication assures smooth tape travel, 
protects against recording head wear and extends tape 
life. Comes in new sealed pack, so tape is untouched 
from factory to you. Reasons aplenty to see your 
dealer soon, hear a demonstration. And try a roll! 


magnetic Products Division 



SCOTCH’ Brand "Dynarange” Series Recording 
Tape is the name. And this one makes all music come 
clearer, particularly in the critical soprano range. Reason: 
This tape cuts background tape noise in half. With this 
result: You can now record at 3% ips all the finest 
fidelity that before now your tape recorder could only 
capture at I'h- 

Your dealer has a demonstration tape that lets you 
hear the excellence of this new tape at slow speed. 
Costs a little more. But you need buy only half as much — 
and can save 25% or more in tape costs. Or, if you use 
this new tape at fast speed, you'll discover fidelity you 
didn't know your recorder had. 
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Go ahead. 
Spend the extra *2. 


It’s Christmas, isn’t it? 


THEN MY ARM 
GLASSED UP 

BY JOHN STKINBKCK 

/.one; bcjoic he became one oj .Imer/co’s foremost aiitbors, 
John Stcinbech norkeJ [or a fish anJ qame commission. 
The job, perhaps, trained him to see tvirh a naturalist’s eye, 
for his novels have been notably filled ivith simple, moving 
descriptions of nature and man’s relationship to it. In his 
most recent booh, "Travels tvith Charley,’’ Sieinbech used 
the e.MiJr form to make succinct observations about his 
country and its people. It turned our, as he notv says, that 
"sports get into everything.’’ lie fished tvith a stranger. 
He raised his rifle on a coyote and could not shoot it. He 
found that "tv hen a Te.sas football team takes the field 
against a foreign state, it is an army tvith banners.’’ With 
this in mind. Senior Lditor Ray Cave asked .l/r. Steinbeck 
to tvrite an essay on sport. His anstver tvas no. It follotvs. 


■Ill cmiMt lire 
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STFIXBECK fominurd 


De.ir R.i\ C.no : 

I h.ivc voiir IfttiT of August 2^. nntl it ploAsi'd mi* 
to know tli.it von think of mo .is .1 sportsm.in. .ilhoit 
porluips .in unorthoilox one. As vou must know, 1 
t>ot m.inv rocjiiosts for .irticlos, sucli .is, “Vou jjot to 
rito niv torm p.ipor for mv soconil vor onglish or thov 
iMin’t lo.ivo mo pl.iv on tho toom.’’ Horo is a crisis. 
If I ilon’t rito )iis torm p.ipor I ni.iv .sot sports ii.it k 
irn p.ir.ihlv. On tho otlior li.iivl, I don’t think I .ini .i 
l>ood onout;li isritor to rito liis torm p.ipor in his stilo 

II oil onougti to ijot l>v his to.icher. I romonihor ono 
time iihon .i prolossor in ono of our sports-oriotitod 
collosjos h.itl in his knylish composition cl.iss a foot* 
hall pl.ivor uhoso oxcollonco on tho pl.iiing field o\- 
li.iiisti-d his c.ip.ihililios, anil vot a tvrannical stlm- 
l.islicism dom.mdoil that ho iirito an os.sav, Well, ho 
dill, anil tho professor, who m.is a Iriond of miiio, 
was uttorlv charmoil hv it. It was ono ol F niorson's 
host, and such iias tho purilv of approach on tho 
part of the footh.ill plavor that ho had oion spoiled 
tho iiorils corroctiv. And ho "as astounded that tin- 
professor could toll that it ii.is not all his own nork. 

l arlv on I had a shaitorini' oxporionco in ohost- 
writinij that has loll its mark on mo. In the fourth 
yiado in .''.iliiias, Calif, mv host friend "as a hoi 
named I’icklos Moflot. lie "as an almost porfoit 
little hoi , for ho could throw rocks hanlor and moi-o 
accuratolv than anvono, ho iias hravo hoiond holiol 
in stea ling ..ppk'S or rai.ling llu- .akc- section in the 
hasomont of tho i piscopal church, a gillod hov at 
marhlos and tops and siihlimoli ondonod at inl.ghi- 
inti. Pickles had onlv one worm in him. Tho writini; 
of a simple f nijlish sontonco could put him in a state 
ol shock ion like that condition "hich "o non call 
battle fatimie. imaiiino to loursolf, as the ItoiiiIi 
S.11 , .1 hurtreonino spring in Salinas, the .streets glori- 
ous iiiil) puddles, grass and "ihl Honors and toail- 
stools in lull choru.s, and tho dense adoho mud ol 
just tho proper consistonev to bo molded into halls 
and flung against "bite walls — an acliiitv at which 
Pickles Moffot oxcollod. It wa.s a lime of ocstasi , 
like tho birth of a snoot and .sinless world. 

And just at iliis lime our lourtli-grado toachei' 
hurled tho lightning, She assigned us our homenork. 
We wore to "rite a t|uair.iin in iambic poniamotei 
"ilh an a hah rlnmo schotno. 

Well, 1 thought Pickles was done |o]'. His oies 
rolled up. Ilis palms grew sweali, and a series of 


jorkv spasms wont through his rigid hodv, I soothed 
him and gentled him, hut to show vou tho state 
Pickles wa.s in — In* throw a mud hall at Mrs. War- 
noc k’s nowlv painted w hire residence. .Ind he niiweJ 
the whole hfltnc. 

I think I saved Pickles’ lile. I promised to write 
two quatrains ami give one to him. I’m sure liioro is 
a moral in this stori sonienhore, hut ivliero? Tho 
lerso I gave to i’icklos got him an "Idle the one I 
turned in for mi self brought a C. 

You will understand that the injustice of this 
hugged me protti hadli . Neither poem was am groat 
shucks, hut at least thei were equallv had. .And ! 
guess mv sense ol injustice outweighed nil caution, 
lor I went to the teacher and complained: “Mow 
come Pickles got an .\ and 1 onlv got a C?” 

Her answer has staled with me all mv lile. She 
said, “What Pickles wrote "as reniai'kahle for Pick- 
les. What vou wrote was inlerior lor imt.’’ You 
see? S|iorls get into eieritldng, eieii into lerso- 
..ri.ing, „n.l ! tell this stori to nil self eieri lime I 
think I am gi-ttingawai with something, 

.-\s 1 started to sai , 1 get mam requests for articles, 
and .sometimes the letter of refusal is longer than 
the article ivould h.nc heeii. 1 h.iie alwavs been in- 
terested in sports, hut more as an ohsener than as 
a participant. It seems to me that am sport is a kind 
of practice, perhaps unconscious, for the lit'o-and- 
ileath struggle lor suniial. <)ur learn sports simu- 
late war, with its stiatogi, tactics, logistics, hero- 
ism and or cowardice. Itidiiidu.il competition of all 
kinds has sureli ingredients of single combat, w hich 
was for \ millions of leai's the means of g„ing ,.n 
lii ing. Tlte Greeks, who imented realism and pi ettv 
much cornered the market, began tho training ol a 
soldier hv leaelring him dancing, The rlntlini, pre- 
cision and coordination of the dance made the hop- 
lite om- hell of a lot holler trooper. In this ctuincx- 
tion, it is interesting that tlie hill nun of Crete in 
their all-male dancing go through the motions ol 
using shield and spear, of doleiise and dodge and 
p.irri, of attack, thrust and rolroat. 1 don ’l inugino 
ihei kn()W this, hut it is wlial thoi do. 

fho 101V word “spoit ' is inloi'csting. it is a 
shortonitig of “disport” (01:1); “disportaio, to 
earn aw.ii , honco to amuse or to oniortain’ ’ ), Prom 
earliest times people pl.ived lightli at tho doadii and 
serious tilings so that thov could stand them at all — 



Christmas Seals protect all homes. Help protect vour home 
against tuberculosis and other respiratory diseases. 

Answer your Christmas Seal letter today! 
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Remember how cozy it was when you and your wife 
were both working? 


Life was uncomplicated. You had few 
responsil)ilitics. You made enough between the 
two of you to splurge with a l>ig night on the 
town every so often. 

Then everything changed. Two incomes becante 
one. Two mouths l>ecamc three . . . then four. 
You're now paying off a car, a house— 
everything, it seems. Sure, you’d like to own 
more life insurance. Who wouldn't— in your 
shoes. But what do you use for money? 

You're far from alone. Many other business and 
professional men, finding themselves in a similar 
position, have turned to /Etna Life's Family 
Income Plan. This is a sensible way to get the 
most protection for your money at the time you 


need it most— right now. Then, as your family 
grows anti l)ecomcs more independent, the 
protection decreases and the cash values increase. 
In choosing your life insurance company, 
as in choosing anything unfamiliar but important, 
it's wi.se to let reputation guide you. 

/Etna has the reputation of Iteing the choice 
of businessmen. For instance, more busines.ses 
are group insured with .Etna Life than with 
any other company. .-Xod this same professional 
.service that businessmen prefer is available to 
you for your jXTSonal insurance needs. 

Your local /Etna Life representative is a man 
who really knows insurance. His services are free. 
Use them. 



LI FE& CASUALTY 


THE CHOICE Of BUSIKESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONflOENCE 


^®TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., /Etna Cjisualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Inauranoe Co., Hartford. Conn. 



STEINBECK 


all. lhat I'xcc-pt tlu“ (iivcks, wlio in tlu’ir tonipr- 
litions woro oUVriiii; the oifi of ilu'ir oinlutMiiic, 
llu-ir stifiiylh and ilu-ir spirits to tlio g<»ds. I’l-rhaps 
our \alm’s and our gods lia\c‘ iliangcd. 

M\ own participation in sports has lucn foni- 
pU-trl\ iindistinguisluil. 1 onto throw tin- ja\flin 
ralluT proinisingh until m\ arnt glassed up, Onoo I 
was I'airh gooil at hoving. niaiid\ hetauso 1 hatotl it 
ami wantftl to got it i>\fr with and to got out. Tliis 
is not hoving hut lighting. 

\\s i'ooling aImhH hunting has madv mo pvolts un- 
popular, I lia\o nothing against iho killing of ani- 
mals il tlioro is anv nooil. 1 did, tan and alwa\s will 
kill ainlhing I nood or want to oat, including rola- 
ti>os. Ihit iho killing <>f largo animats just to pro\o 
wo can tioos not indit alo to mo that o aro superior 
to animals hut a kiiul ol deep-down litding that wo 
are itot, A room lull <>1 sIuIKhI and glass-o\oil luvuls 
always gi\os mo a looling ol sa<lnoss lor the man so 
unsure ol himsoll that ho has oonstantlv to prose 
himsoll ami to koi-p the esideme for others to see. 
W hat I <lo admire and respect is our memory ol a 
time when hunting was a \ir\ part ol our 

economs. \S‘e prosor\o this memors intact o\en 
though wi- now ha\o a larger moitalits in huntoi-s 
than in gante. 

I must admit that I have enjoved tw<» stuHed s|voci- 
mens on public ilisjilav. Ihov were in .Moscow in 
Ked Square, and thousands ol people went h\ to see 
them. Since then the more dangerous of the two 
has been |•l•|■no\ ed Irom public view, hut lor the 
vv rung reasons. 

I hnd the si)-c ailed hlootl sports like lox hunting 
charnting and siunetiines l av isliinglv heautilul. Uo- 
sidcs, lox hunting serves llie useful purpose ol pre- 
venting population explosion in the gentrv ami in- 
creasing the numhei' ol line horses. The lox popida- 
lion doesn 'l seem to he allec ted one wav or another, 

1 love a certain kind ol fishing above all other so- 
called sports. It is almost the last remaining wav lor 
a man to he alone w ithout being suspected ol some 
secret sin. Hv lishing without bait it is even possible 
to avedd being disturbed hv lish. I am surpiised that 
the dour brotlierhood ol psvchoanalvsls has not at- 
tacked li'.hing;, sinn- il t,i ni,- it is in competi- 

tion. Two hours with a lishing rod is worth 10 hours 
on the touc h and verv much less expensive. 

,Mv passion lor lishing does not extend to big- 


game fishing, While 1 admire the strength, skill and 
emlurance of the nten who do it well, I have found 
that alter a time tlie cranking in of sea monsters 
becomes damiu-d liard work. .And manv a man who 
would resist to the death carrying a bucket of coal 
up to a second-lloor lireplace will break his lieart 
struggling with a lisli he is going to kill, photograph 
ami thi'ow aw.iv. 1 have studied lish both zoological- 
l\ ami ecologicailv , and once long ago 1 worked lor 
the C'alilornia I ish ami Ciame (.‘ommission, where- I 
helped at the birth and raising ol a good manv mil- 
lions of trout. At that time I learned to ailmire them 
hut not greativ to respect their inic-lligence. Ami it 
has seemed to me that a man who can outthink lish 
mav have a great lutiite, hut it will he limited to 
)ish. I lis accjuired know ledge will do him little good 
at a Siindav-scliool picnic or a board meeting. 

Neailv all sports as we know llu-m seem to In- 
memories and in a wav ceremonial reenaclnu-nts of 
situations that vvere once ol paramount importance 
to our survival, hor example, jousting in the 16lh 
cetUurv was an expensive and mannered plavliack 
ol the tac tic s ol the heaw armed cavalrv ol the late 
Koman 1 mpire. Ourovvniuue noble cavalrv , which 
was eliminated hv the machine gun and the ai nioun-d 
car, liecame the tank corjis. It is inlei-esling how 
svmlxds persist. lank olliceis, at least until a lew 
vears ago, still wore spurs with their dress uniforms. 

Not onlv are our lormer triumphs remi-mhei-ed 
in sports, hut some ol our ancient lears. I he hatred 
anil terror ol sliarks lamiliar to all sailms in history 
have made shark hunting verv popular. Iheie is al- 
most a feeling of glorv and saciilitial punishment 
in the shark luiiUer. 1 le kills these great and interest- 
ing animals not onlv with glee hut with a sense ol 
administering justice to a cruel and hated i-neniv . 

I he carcasses are usuallv thrown avvav allei- photo- 
graphing. There is utlerlv no understanding that 
shaiks mav well be lactors in an intricate ecological 
lialance. hdible sharks, such as the leopards, the 
whites and llie makos, are rarelv eaten, and it is 
never considered that the itic tease in the .shark pop- 
ulation has not to do with a shark dvnamism but 
lather that we are dumjiing moie and more shark- 
edible garbage at sea. 

You see, mv interest in sjmrls is catholic but cool. 

1 don’t expect \ou will Ivelieve that I once .sent lor a 
mail-order course in alligatcjr wrestling complete 
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an aromatic blend of 
vintage tobaccos, fine taste 
and pleasant wine aroma 




\%itli .1 prMctiif .illili.itor. so I will 

not ti'll \oii this. 

V-s. nn inlrtvsi in sports is (jni- 
n hut I am partic iil.irK diMu n 

to tin- gAnii' of rniin<irrs, w hit. h \\ r 
tall h.isrhall, 1 would In- wron^ to 
fall it a sport, I ilon'i think tho 
i,i., M'l's liaxoa roal sporting allilUiU' 
towaril it,N\osU\ thv\ want to win 
Ix'tausi' it tiuw win lluw ”i'l niorr 
moiHW , In liasrhall 1 lik\' thr ainli- 
rnti- almost hoUt r than tltr iiamr. 

I mifss that is win I am a .\Ul Ian. 
lint (or mam voars our honsi'h<dd 
was lorn to piotrs rniotionalK r\ - 
\t'ar, ,\1\ wili-N\asa l)i ,<lp-r tan 
hoi n anil hnnl in 1 orl Worth, w hit h 
is, or Nvas. a Doil^or larm. I \rr\ 
\far. slu- wont through ihr Inwi’n- 
i\. thf hopr, thr pra\i-r, tin- shin- 
ini’ f\fs ainl thr IoikI and ramous 
\oitr and. linaltv, altrr thr srason 
thr dark and dradh r|oom and dr- 
spair that lastrd tlrar into sprint 
trainint» timr. I mirss our tamih dr- 
\otrd inorr purr spiritual rnrrr\ to 
thr l>odorrs than to am oihrr rrli 
l^ious orwani/ation. This, of toursr, 
was hriorr thr\ driri Ird to thr 
Wrst. Am kind ol skuldii^wnw and 
inrptnrss m\ witr lould loriiiM’ 
and iwrit driimd, hut ti'rason slir 
touhi not takr. Shr is a .\lrt Ian 
ni >w , and oui- housr is w hoir attain. 

1 arlt on, to sa\r aruuinrnts. 1 
iH'tainr an Oriolr Ian ami r\rn 
houi^hl a littir stoik in that tiuh. 
[I \ ou w rrr lor an \ onr r Ur \ ou rot 
an argumrnt. hut il \ou said \ou 
wrrr an ( )riolr Ian pro|)lr just 
lauglu-d and Irt \ou .donr. I ihoLirhl 
I had a miarantir that thrt would 
sta\ on thr hottom, hut now thr\ 
ha\r <loid>lri rossrd nir h\ i limb- 
ing up. I nrarU wnit ti’ thr Srna- 
toi's, hriausr thrrr is a Inlrral law 
width iorldds thrm to win. I hrn 
till- .Afrts happrnrti, and I \\as stm k. 


Basrhall hrinus out a kind of pii”- 
nat ions frustration in lorrignrrs. 
Ontr as gursis ot a \rr\ old anil 
drar Iririid in I ondon, wr wrrr at 
1 ord's wait I, in. a srdatr and im- 
portant triikri maiih. Whrn a 
plavrr In a Iasi hall rii h\ . m\ witr 
vriird. ■■(lit il! What ta got, Irad 
In \a pants? " \ dr athK silrni,r fell 
on tiu- sri lion around us, and il was 
.ipparrnt that <iur host would lia\r 
to fi-sign from all his c luhs. Aftur- 
wat<l hr lr(turrd hrf grnth. “.Mv 
drar," hr said, “wi- don’t ilo it." 

"I’rrwrr Ki-rsi- would of got 
it." s.iid m\ rli'gant moijlic. 

‘‘l)on’i trll nw .diout has»-hall." 
s.ud our host. "It’s onh roundrrs, 
and I know all about it. Don’t lor- 
l^*-t. I, too. havi- hii'ii to lijhcri\ 
I icIJ." I hrrr is no wa\ to c\- 
plain that basrhall is not a sport or 
a gamr <ir a tontrsi. It is a statu of 
mind, and \ou tan'l Irarn it. 

You will hra^\arrb\ now ol mv 
rrasons lor mn brin^ ahk' to wrilr 
a piri r about sports lor Si>( )it i s It - 
lusiuvni), Mv intrrrsts arr too 
siatti-rrd and too unorthodox. Rut 
I do Imd thr Amrrican iiili <>1 
vouth. viohiur ,in<l toi'onarirs a 
liltir unrrasoiiablr. Il dcu's si-i'iil to 
mr that "as liir’s sliadi’Ws Irnglb- 
rn ” our so-iallril sridor viti/rns 
should hav r v omprti'.iv r sports, hul 
that llir pati- shouli! l>r rrduivd. 

lurllr rai ill!.; wtin’t do. briausr il 
is dull. Hul. hrinu la/v. 1 imrntrd 
somr vrars ago a sport which satis- 
lir<l mv rgo and nn sriisr ol com* 
petition and matclml mv inclina- 
tion. It is called vine racing, lach 
contestant plants a sc-rd beside- a 
pole ol sprcilic-d bright, and thr 
lirsi vine to reach the top wins. 

I hrrr are, however, some lurious 
vines which have' brc'n known to 
grow I <) inc lies a (lav whichntighl 
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ill sonic f)\\ ncr-m.in.'igcrs r<iisc ihe 
hlooil pressure. Fiir these p.ission- 
ate ones, .imoni» whom am !, I have 
laid out llie yround rules for an 
e^en more sedate an<l healthlul con- 
test. rhis is oak-tree ratinii. 1 acli 
of the eager plasers plants an acorn. 
The ohsious a<Uantaiie ol this con- 
test is that, depending on the 
agrceil linishing height, it mav go 
on for generations. At the cr\, 
"Tliev’re olf!” the fanes loidd eii- 
jo\ all si-inhlaiue ol growtli atnl re- 
newal vimil llw checkers-<l Hag came 
down ^00 sears lali'r. Ifs that tinu- 
the original contestants should he 
rejiresented hv large numhers ol 
descemlanls. |<»r tree racing alUisss 
one the leisuri’ to indulge in other 
s[>orls, the darlings. 

I should like to mention one 
wawrv aevissts ssUscU \wslv the An- 
glo-Saxons cdiisiiler a sport and 
hate and attend in ilroses. That is 
Indllighiing. In this I base goiu- full 
costrse, read, stuslied, ssatched and 
shared. I rom the liiM horror I sseni 
to tile mortal heauts, the form and 
i-\<|uisiteness Irom »cri>nictJ to /de- 
nt). I base seen a great mans hull- 
lights (it is Olds called a light in 
1 nglish). I esen sasv Manolete liglit 
a number «d times, ssiudi is more 
tlian l.rnesi Hemingss.ns ilitl. And I 
base seen a less great and heautilul 
things in the huMring. There are 
Olds a less, an<l sou must see seiv 
mans lights to see the great one. 
But I sujipose there are sers lew 
grsMt anvihings in the ssorM. How 
many great sonnets are there ? 1 low 
mans great plass? hor that matter, 
hosv mans great ssines? 

I think I base been through most 
ol the possible feelings about tau- 
romachy, rising esentualls to the 
sidilime concepii«)n that the in- 
comparable hrasers of tin- matador 

\ro/<llnu*d 



When Mike goes out, 
'Chap Stick’ goes on 


Mike Pyle— Star center. Chicago Bears 
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‘Chap Stick' lip balm— heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 


"For me. ’Chao Stich' is a necessity,' used to oet weatherbeaten. But now a 
says Mike Pyle: 'What with real raw Sur-- r.oupleof swipes with 'Chap Stick' and my 
days on the field and winter skimg my hps 'ips feel great— it helps heal them fast." 


V/hetever 
you go, 
go with- 



A Favorite 
-1 Canada 


■CHAP STICX' IS A R£G- T.c* ©F CHAP STICK COMPANV, (.ynCHBURG. VA. 



HE’S TRYING 
TO TELL 

US SOMETHING... 
HANES PLUS 4 
BAN-LON® 

SOCKS ARE 
GUARANTEED 
TO STAY UP! 


Plus *1 BAN-LON socks are made for 
the tops in staying-up power and comfort. 
Plus 4's come in casual, dres.s and .sports 
styles. Money back if you aren't plea.sed. 


HANES 


Plus 4 
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STl:l\Bi:CK 





glish 
leather' 


COMPANY, INC. 347 Fifth Av. 


after shave . . . 

after shower . . , 
after hours - . 

the ALL-PURPOSE 
MEN'S LOTION 
$2.00 $3.50 $6.50 


Jr 1k hua oiU (lOA 

™"Executive ■ 



somritrnv rliiU'd out loiirairo to 
tiu- .nuliiiKi*. Oil! tfiii w.is not 
l>liinl .111(1 i^noiMiit ci'IcliiMtioii. I 
liiiiio .iroiitlil the I'inys. 1 knew .ihmit 
du- vui.U r.N l igln Inills. tin.- 
h.,., ,m the ki(liH‘\s. ilu' shavi'd 
lioriis and soiiH'linu s tlu- lu-cdk- of 
li.irliitiirali- in tin- \lioiildir .is tlu- 
l».iti- swimtj But tiuii- w.is 

•ilso ili.n ni(niu“iit ol' wh.it lluw t.ill 
irulli. .1 siihliniiti , .i h.ilo of the in- 
\ iiK ihlr Inini.ni sjiirit .ind iiiispi .ik.i- 
Idi', iH-.uniliil touiMm'. 

And tlu-n ilouht hcij.in to i reep 
in. 1 In- niat.idors 1 knew li.id souK 
ol loli-do steel tor the luill, luit 
tlu-\ were leiritied ol their impiv. 
s.irios, pulp in tin- h.inds of their 
iritiis .ind .n.iriiioiis hevond he* 
liel. I’erh.ips itiei «.i\ e the .mdieiu e 
.1 little (.oiir.iire ol ,i cerl.iin kind, 
bul uot die kiu<l die Audiense Awd 
the world lu-eded and ilei-ds, I h.iie 
let to luor ol a hiilllitrhter who has 
taken a dangerous political st.ind. 
who has loii^ht a moral h.illle mi- 
le ss its horns were sh.ned. It hei^an 
to sc c-ni to me that this superb nuir- 
■lec could he put to better iis<-s than 
the- ritual sl.uieluer ot Ixdls in the 
alternooii. (hie Id .Murrow stand- 
in., up ,lu. ol an eii- 

ra”ed Me Cart In , one little chit keii- 
nei ked Nei»ro iioinu into .i \otiiie 
booth in Alabama, one Dag H.im- 
iii.ii'skjcdd Ibing to his death and 
knowing it- this is the kind ol 
courage we nec-d, because in the 
end it is not the bulls that will de- 
le. 1 t us, I am afraid, but our own 
miserable, c ra\ c-n and coietous 
sell es. 

So \ou see. Ba\ Case, it was .i 
mistake- to Ask me to wt ite an ess.u 
aboiil sports. Hell, 1 don't e-\en 
know the batting .ner.ige of I ddie 
Kr.ine-pool. 


lo: 


KtIttKMdl 


JOHN STIINBICK 



A iradiiional (.liriHfims rggnog—made with gold Puerto Riran rum. l‘hoiograi>h by Alan Fontaine. 


How to make good, old-fashioned eggnog the first time you try 

(Use g old Puerto Rico rum and folUnv one of the recipes belotv) 


F YOf really want to «leliglit your 
friends witli a Christmas rcrpnog. make 
it with rum. There's plenty of preeedent. 
After all, tliis Early American merry cup 
started with rum. 

Today, the grand tradition runtlnues— 
1ml with a notable improvement: gold 
I’lierlo Rican rums. They simply refuse 
to I)*' '■ubdiied in an eggnog. Rea-on: 
they are di-tilled at higii proof and aged 


in oak — it's the law in Puerto Rico. 

Here are two great n-cipes for a tradi- 
tional eggnog. U.se the one that suits 
your »)wn tempo and taste. 

Traditional rer/ ne. Real 12 egg yolks 
until light. Beat in II). stigar until 
thii'k. Stir In 1 ql. milk and a fiftli of gold 
Puerto Rican rum. Chill for tliree hours. 
Pour into [)iinch bowl. Fold in 1 qt. .stiilly 
whi]>pcd heavy cream. Chill for one hour. 


Dii.st with nutmeg. Serves 24. 

Ouii'k reci pe. Add 12 in. gold Puerto 
Rican rum to 1 qt. of eggnog mix from 
your dairy. Fold in 1 cup stiflly whipped 
heavy cream. Chill. Dust with nutmeg. 
Serves 12. 

FREE BOOKIET! 31 rum drink recipes. 
Write: Puerto Rico Rum Recipe B<H)k- 
let. 666 Fifth Avc.. New York. N.Y. 10019. 



Loneliness: it conies with the territory. 


You could have brought your wife, without straining your 
budget, on your American Express Credit Card. Here’s how. 


It’s never been easier to bring your 
wife on a business trip. 

Just charge her airline ticket on 
your American E.xpress Card. With 
new ‘‘Sign fic Fly” service you can 
take a year to pay. 

All you do is show your American 
Express Card when you buy the 
ticket. Then sign your name. 

No credit check, no red tape, no 
deposit or delay. 

And there are two ways to pay 
for her ticket. 


Extended plan. Take up to a year to 
pay. The low service charge saves 
you money. See box. 


PLAN 

12 MONTH CHARGE 
PER $100 

"Sign & Fly" 

$6.00 (Averages 

service 

50e a month) 

Another major 

More than 

credit card plan 

$9 so 


Regular hilling. You can also pay on 
your next American Express state- 
ment with no service charge. 


“Sign & Fly" on Pan Am. TWA, 
United, and 60 other national and 
international airlines. 

New lower family fares are now 
available on most U.S. airlines. 

And next vacation, “Sign & 
Travel.” This new credit card ser- 
vice !ct.s j'ou charge tours and take 
a year to pay. 

For a credit card application, 
write to; American Express. Dept. 
SIL-6. Box 37. New York. New York 
10008. 


AtWlEmCAM EXRWESS | 

The Company ForPeople WhoTravel 



Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

The week v^as not all pcachy-dandy for 
Duke. Before the Blue Devils got around to 
destroying UCLA's image ipane 30). they 
were upset by .south caholiva 73-71. Ev- 
erybody in the ACC just naturally worries 
when they have to play against Coach Erank 
McGuire's teams, but nobody really expect- 
ed his young GamccvKks to trouble Duke, 
even at Columbia. They did, though, es- 
pecially sophomore Guards Skip Harlicka 
and Jack Thompson, who wrecked the Blue 
Devils' press, and Frank Standard, another 
nxikie. who flipped in the winning layup 
with 15 seconds to go. l ater, in I’hiladcl- 
phiu's noisy Palestra, the wily McGuire put 
his team into an irritating stall to slow down 
Penn’s running game. It worked beautifully. 
While the Quakers fumed and loyal Big Five 
partisans boswd lustily, unbeaten South Car- 
olina won 4Z-3d. "V\'e’rc two years ahead 
of schedule." gloated McCiuire. 

VANoiKHii.i, too, made the most of a 
slowdown, beating Tennessee at its own 
methodical game 5.^- 50. Guard Jerry South- 
wood, who had 10 assists, concentrated on 
getting the ball to <S-fooi-y Clyde Lee, and 
Lee showed his appreci.iiion by scoring 2S 
points. Against North Carolina. Lee got 11 
more— and 17 rebounds— and Vandy took 
its third straight. 81-72. 

Meanwhile, potential .SLC contenders 
were popping up in likely — and unlikely — 
places. KtstucKV, with sophomore Thad 
Jarac/ scoring 33 points, trounced Illinois 
86-68 in Urbana and then held otf rally- 
ing Northwestern 86-75 in Lexington, aua- 
RAMA, unbeaten but. also still untested, 
blasted Howard 89-65 and Southern Missis- 
sippi 93-79. And (itORc.i.A's bold Ken Rosc- 
mond was beginning to have delusions of 
grandeur after his Bulldogs beat Georgia 
Tech 76-65. "I have three goals, "announced 
Rosemond. "I want a winning season, three 
wins over Tech, and, by January Id. 1 want 
to be in the nation's top 10.” That sounds 
too ambitious. 

DAviiJSos looked good enough to chal- 
lenge for the Southern Conference title. The 
Wildcats had four straight after beating Fur- 
man 90-70, Marquette 73-65 and Fast Cani- 
lina 90-82. louisvilli bounced back to take 
Marquette 70-61. 

THE MIDWEST 

WICHITA STATE had ihcaiiswcT to -Michigan's 
tough zone prc.ss — a tougher one of its own. 
liven without ailing Kelly Pete, the quick 
Shockers crowded the Vk olverines relentless- 
ly and then ran away from them with their 


fast break. Jamie Thompson did not miss a 
shot — he had nine Held goals and 10 fouls 
for 28 points— and Wichita upset -Michigan 
100-94. Three nights later the Shockers 
shook up another undefeated team, beating 
Colorado 87-81. 

MiCHKiAS. howcscr. came back strong. 
San Francisco's Pcic Pclcila made the sad 
mistake of getting himself quoted saying, 
"Our All-.\merica [Jik I'llis] is belter than 
Michigan's.” That was about all the incen- 
tive the Wolverines' Ca//ic Russell needed. 
Wheeling and dealing brilliantly with hooks, 
jumpers, rebounds .md layups. Russell 
poured in 45 points and held I Mis to sc\en 
in the second half as Michigan overwhelmed 
the defenseless Dons 96-78. At one point. 
Russell even m»ncd into the pivot against 
[-Ills and threw in two quick baskets. "Wc 
just wanted to torture him a little." explained 
Miehigan Coach Davc-Strack. 

The Midwest was no place for unbeaten 
visitors last week. VV est \ irginia got into 
foul trouble against ii I I'sois^four players 
fouled out— and was upset 96-86. Hi I’.xt t. 
took the boards away fiom Louisville's 
Westicy Liiseld and heal the Cardinals 
87-62. SI. John's, after outslicking Kansas 
Slate 72-65 with some good eastern-style 
basketball, lost to Kansas 61 55. I he Jay- 
hawkers' clinging nian-to-man defense and 
S\ali Wesley's iip-ins were jusi too much 
for the Redmen. 

Unbeaten area schools had belter luvk. 
IOWA, minnisota. hraoux and si. tons 
all kept their records clean. 

THE EAST 

Little EAiRlilit), hunting for big game this 
year, made olT with a pri/c. Despite John 
Austin's 34 points, the prectx;ious Stags 
trapped Boston College with sonic robust 
rebounding Mike Branch and William 
Jones had 30- and shocked the Fugles 10(1- 
93. But nosTON (.-oiiK.t got going against 
Connecticut. Austin scored 24 points, soph- 
omore Steve Adcimun had 18 and the Eagles 
won easily 90-74. Fairlield also won again, 
oulscviiiiig St. Pctei s 89-82 in triple over- 
time. 

ST. josi I’li's and rrov ihi noi . meanwhile, 
were .still winning easily. St. Joe'.s. running 
and pressing diligently, swamped Uellar- 
mine 98-68 and Bow ling Green 98-55. Provi- 
dence, with classy Jimmy Walker piling up 
27 points, tixik Assumption 88-79 and then 
trounced .St. Francis (N.V.) 108-80 as Jim 
Benedict fired in 28. 

TEMPI t and .svRACiiM looked good, toev 
The Owls beat Lehigh 73-40. Toledo 92-62 


and Gettysburg 59--45 while Syracuse iixik 
Cornell 87-81 and Kent State 100 86. sT. 
BONAVfMuRi surprised undefeated Xavier 
92-72. But Nvu, after trouncing Niagara 
103-73, lost to ARMY 76-68. 

pRiset TON. even without Bill Bradley, was 
no easy mark. The smooth Tigers beat sub- 
par Villanova82-55and Navy 72 -54. Hut they 
may get competition for the Ivy title from 
coLUMiiiA. The Lions, with 7-fixst Dave 
Newmark sweeping the boards and Stan 
Felsingcr dropping in two foul shots near the 
end. upset Cornell 69-68. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

In OKIAHOMA Cl IV they call them Weasel. 
Big Game and Jerry Lee. James (Weasel) 
Ware. Charley (Big Game) llunierand Jerry 
Lee Wells frug and sing in the dressing rwm. 
they dance through their pregame warmups 
to a recording of 5'mr/ GVna-w and 

they win basketball games for Coach Abe 
1 emons' Chiefs. ’ Never seen anything like 
it.” says Lemons. ■'I.vcryihing'll be all seri- 
ous and one of those guys starts siiigin' 
'Cionna get me into (he movies, gonna make 
me u movie star.' " I asi week, after Okla- 
honiii City trounced l.oyola in Chicago I0f>- 
89. Lemons' sw ingers came home to np Tex- 
as Christian 138-1 14 for their fifth straight. 
Weasel and Jerry I ee each scored 28 points 
and Big Game got 27. 

Southwest Conference teams were much 
less colorful, but the better ones were win- 
ning, too. irxAS liCH broke out of its 
slump to beat Arizona 77-72 and New Mexi- 
co 78-68, while itXAS aam look Southwest 
1 exasStatc77-66andl louston93-8K.soi iii- 
IRN Ml iHDHisT, without aiMiig playmakcr 
Denny Holman, still oulscored Oklahoma 
97-78 and Tulane 78-69 but lost to Lou- 
isiana siATi 91-88. 

THE WEST 

For a while it looked as if san Francisco 
was in for it. Miami of Florida, using a va- 
riety of tantalizing presses, had the Dons 
down II points at halftime. 1 hen San Fran- 
cisco got smart. Sometimes lanky Erwin 
Mueller went to midcourt for a direct pass, 
other times three men held back for the in- 
bounds pass, creating a ihree-on-lwo situa- 
tion. Miami'spresssoondisinicgraied, Larry 
Blum and Joe Lilts shot for 43 points and 
the Dons won 105 89. 

Hardly anyone would have guessed that, 
with the season 1 1 days old. washini.ion 
.STAif would be the only unbeaten team on 
the West Coast. But the Cougars were, after 
l.ik ing Mon tana twice. 92-62and84-78. Stan- 
ford lost its first, to SAN josi srATt 58-57, 
and CALiiORNiA split a pair with mhraska, 
winning 87-71 and then losing 70-68. 

ufAH and independent coiorado state 
were still undefeated in the mountain coun- 
try. I he Utes smashed Centenary 98-81 and 
St. Mary's 95-52, w liilc deliberate Colorado 
State beat Arizona State 84-63 and Cali- 
fornia State 93-84. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of Iho aporto information 
of th« week 


BaSKETBALL NRA: LOS ANOLLES (18 14). the 
NScMern OiM^ion leader hy 3V4 *iime'», played -.ly 
gjme<., winning three, losing three, BAl.l IMORi. 
(14 I 7 1, with victories over lh« 76crs and the War- 
riors and a loss to the Knicks. leaped from fourth to 
second as SAN TRANCISCO <1-1-I6l and ST. 
I.OOIS (II 16) both slumped badly. The Warriors 
look one game from the Royals lltD-IW when 
Go> Rodgers sank a free throw with five seconds to 
go. hut lost three others. The Hawks heat the 
knicks 104-93 while losing four. Last place DE- 
TROII (9 17) won two straight from the War- 
riors and the 76ers BOSTON (18-7) increased its 
I astern Division lead to games by taking three 
straight, despiie limned activity from the injured 
Sam Jones and Hill Russell. Only seven percentage 
points separated second-place CINCINNATI (17- 
HI and third-place PHII ADhl.PHIA (!.' 10) as 
the Royals wercOlor 3 while the 76er. spill four. The 
biggest surprise of the week was NTW YORK 
tIO • 17 j. The Knicks won three games two of them 
in a row lisr the hrsi time (his season and one oser 
the Lakers. In addition, their IJD 127 victory over 
the Bullets was New fork's second highest point 
total in 20 seasons of play. The Knicks' only loss was 


c Hav 


104-9 


BOXING -World Welterweight Champion TMII.E 
CiKI I i ITH won his I2lh title hghi. a dreary affair 
in which he gained a 13-round unanimous decision 
user Manny Oonrales of Odessa, Texas. 




'gr’u N 


Paul Hornung scored I 
downs, the most cser by a Packer, to givi 
BAY a 42- 27 vwinryoser Baltimore and fii 
ihc West tptigeJ.'l. Belter yet was rixvkic trale lyas- 
ers, who scored sis times for CHICAGO to set an 
Nhl season record of 21 touchdowns and lie an 
Ni l single-game mark as the Rears walloped San 
Iranciscofil 20 Included in the Sayers scoringspree 
were an KO-yard screen-pass play, a 3(Vyard run and 
an R3-)afd punt return MINNtSOT A dcicaled l>c- 
troit 29 7. and Cleveland, the Eastern champion, 
was Killed by LOS ANGLLfS 42-7. It was the 
Rams' third consecuiise win under Quarterback 
Roman Gabriel, who threw five TD passes and 
scored another touchdown on a nine-yard run. 
Earl Morrall tossed two long T U passes (74 and 72 
sardsi to Homer Jones ax NEW YORK beat 
Washington 27 -10 DALLAS handed Si. Louis iis 
liflh straight loss 27-13. while PHILADI.I.PIIIA 
whipped Pittsburgh 47-13. 

Al I SAN DIEGO gained the Wcsicrn Division ti- 
tic by coming Irom behind in the last period with 
20 points to delcai Houston 37-26 Pete Gngolak 
EHSoied (WO held goals lifting his season total lo 
28. a league record -and Jack Kemp threw three 
TD passes in leading baviern Division champion 
BGI EAt.O lo a .34 25 siclory over Kansas t'lty. 
OAKl AND heat New York 24 14 m a game be- 
tween the divisional second-place teams, while BOS- 
TON prosed to be the better divisional lasi-placc 
team when it defeated Denser 28-20 on BaEve Paril- 
h's three TD losses. 

COIIK.I SI JOHN'S of Minnesota gained ils 
jicsond NAIA shampionship in three sears hs de- 
feating Linlicid College of Oregon 33 Oin iheChani- 
pioiship Bowl in Augusta, (la. .is Eullbatk Sun 
Siichia sciired three 1 1kon short funs. In the Junior 
Rose Howl n Pasadena, t'al.f, lUIIERTON 
JUNIOR COLLLGL ofCalilornia came Irom be- 
hind twice lo edge presiousls undeleated Henderson 
tounts Jumof T'ollege ol Texas 20 15, lUNSES- 
SI f SI Al 1. lied HALL SlAlf 14 1 4 in the Grant- 
land Rice Bowl in Murfreesboro. Tcnn. wltcn No. 
land Smith returned a punt 74 yards tor a touch- 
down with (WO niinulev left m the game, and LI- 
driUge Dickey passed lo Johnny Rohinson for a two- 
point conversion, In the Tangerine Howl m Orlan- 
ds>, I la. 1 ullback Dasc Alexander scored two t Os 
and passed for another to lead LAST CAROLINA 
(oa 31 Uroulol Maine, and in the Camellia Bowl in 
S.icramenio, (alil Quarierbask Kav Jones wored 
all ol LOS ANtJI 1.1 S STATI s puinls. six of Iheiii 
on a 9().)ard kickoM return, as the Diahlos heat 
Santa IGrhara 18 10 NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
llw top NCAA small-college team, can its winning 
streak to 15 with a 20 7 victory user Grambling in 
the Pecan Bowl m Abilene. Texas. 

COLE— GAY BRlWIKand BL fCM BAIRD won 
llic first P<iA National I our-Ball championship, 
in Palm Beach tiardens. Ela,. by three strokes 
tpagf 84). 

HOCKEY NHL: MON I REAL (14-4-4) regained Ihe 
lead and roomed lour pumiv ahead xil CHICAGO 
(13-7-21 by winning three in a rttw. including two 


and 5- .3. The Hawks' only other ganve was a 2-2 
(le with ihe Rangers. DETROIT ( H) 8 4) also won 
(hrec (iraighi (u extend its winning streak to seven 
and climhed within lour points of Chicago. TORON- 
TO (8 - 10 4 ) won a game and lied one. NL W YORK 
(5-12-7) lied two and lost two, making it 10 games 
in a row without a siclory. and BOSTON (5 • 14 3) 
dropped Ihrce. 


TENNIS The U.S.'s ARTHUR ASHE recovered 
from the sore toe that plagued him during ihe Vic- 
torian championships a week earlier, took the Sivuth 
Australian men's singles title in Adelaide with an 
upset win -his second in a row— oser VSimbledon 
Champion Roy Emerson. Ashe dropped Ihe first 
SCI 7 9, then took the next three 7 5. 6 0. 6 4. 

TRACK B FiELO East Germany's JURGEN MAY 
ran an extranrtSmary mile that was just 2 lt> second 
slower than t rcnchman Michel Jars'x world-record 
time and the second lastest mile ever run. Ki[K-hogc 
Kemo of Kenya sel a last pace early m Ihe race in 
Nkanganui, Sew Zealand, hut May stayed with him 
and on iDe hnal lap ouixprinied Keino in the tape lo 
win by some three strides in .3 3 3 8. Kemu was limed 
m 3 34 9. 


MILEPOSTS APPOINTED Director of Plaver 
f'ersonnel I in effect. General Manager > of the Hiilli- 
more Orioles. HARRY DALI ON. 37. the Orioles' 
farm director the past five years. 


HIRI'.D: By the University of Iowa alier eight years 
as head football coach at the Lnisersily of Utah, 
RAY NAGEL, 38. to replace Jerry Burns Nagel's 
record w ith the Redskins was 43-38-1. and hiv 1964 
team (9 23 beat West Virginia in (he Liberty Bowl. 
MIKi D: To succeed recenlly fired Eoolhall Coach 
Johnnv Michclosen ai the University of Pittsburgh. 
Dave HARI. 39. for the Iasi (wo years defensive 
backfield coach at Navy and formerly a successful 
high schivvl coach in western Pennsylvania, 


TRADI D By Ihe Cincinnati Reds, long-ball hilter 
I RANK ROBINSON. 30. who averaged .32 home 
runs. 101 KBls and hailed .303 in his HI scars in 
Ihe National league, to Ihe Baltimore Orioles lor 
Pitcher Mill PAPPAS. 26(1.3 9.2 61 IRA). Re- 
liever JAC K BALDSCMUS.and Ouifie]der DICK 
SIMPSON 


RE SIGNED. The Los Angeles Angels' dynamic di- 
rector of public relations. IRV KAZL. .39. Ka/e. 
who had Imn wirfi the Angels since theit inception 
in I960, will )uin Grey Publis Relations, Inc. 
f IRi I) Maryland EooiballCiiach I OMNt (.1 SI 
alter seven yean and a .36 34 record. This year's I ir- 
rapins, whisli Nugcnl called his best Maryland learn 
ever before the season began, won only four of 10 
games. 

I IRLD. PAUI KK'HARDS. 57, Ihc Houston gen- 
eral managcl since 1962. and LUMAN HARRIS. 


replaced by (iRADY HATTON, 43, 1963 s minor 
league manager ol (he year at Oklahoma City, a 
Houston farm club. 


A bust 


DIED. Baseball's must famous am 
Ironi-otbsc man. RRAN('H RK K 
ing in a coma for 26 days in Colun 
as a player (balled .239 m 1 1 7 game' 
and Ihc Yankees. 1903- 1907. and had a record 13 
bases stolen on bint in one game wliile catching) and 
as a manager llmished out of the second division 
only twice in 1 1 years wuh the Browns. |9I 2 1915, 
and the Cardinals. 1919 192*1. Rickey gained liiv 
great fame av a developer of hall clubs and as a 
shrewd iradcr of ballplayers. \Nhile managing Ihe 
Cardinal', Rickey conceived the idea oi Urm vlubs. 
and after he hccanve vice-presiOeni ol the team in 
1923 he built the .amous Card nal farm system ihai 
produced SIX pennani winners and lour World Series 
champions in 17 years. In 1943 Rickey moved to the 
Brooklyn Oivdgervas president and. in Ocioher Iu4s. 
chose Jackie Robinson to become the first Nec 
play in organised havehall. The color bar m the m.i 

guided by KicVey , played for the Dodgers and ended 
up as the league's nnikie of the year. By signing up 
evety young man lha he could during the war, Rick- 
ey had such a large stockpile oftaleni in the (sosiwar 
years that Brivvklsn dominaied the league tor the 
nexides'ade. Irom 1950 to 1955 Rickey worked Ins 
magic for the Pittsburgh Pirates, and in I960 they 
won their first pennant in 33 years. By then Rickey 
was president of the Continental League, ihe pro- 
tected third major league that forced the existing 
leagues into cspunsion, Rickey tclurned to ihe Car- 
dinals m 1962 as a convultani on player personnel 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



SUSIE RESSEQUIE. a 
North Carolina Suic 
sophomore, set iwo 
meet records in her lirst 
collegiate compciilion 
—the Women's Inicr- 
collcgiaic .Swimming 
Meet in Kent. Ohio 
with a 5tS.8 in the ItW- 
>ard frccsiyle and >i 
2:23.1 in Ihc 200->ard 
mdis idual medics , 


STAN CADIENTE, a 
senior nuarterback for 
T urringion High in 
Honolulu, passed for 
isso TOs and a iwo- 
pninl conversion to lead 
Ihe Ciovernors to a 16- 
6 siciory over Kamcha- 
meha and their lirst in- 
tcrxcholastic League of 
Honolulu champion- 
ship tn 22 years. 


BILL CLEARY, an Oil- 
man and president of 
the Oklahoma City 
Symphony, hecame the 
firxi man ever to earn 
ihrec diamonds for 
feats of soaring in a 
loss-perfoniiance sail- 
plunc when he n-uchci) 
an allilude of 3U.‘>5U 
feet over ihc Black l or- 
es! in Colorado. 



CANDICE BROWN. 1 3, 
an eighih-grader al 
Oak Knoll isehool of 
Ihc Holy Child in Sum- 
mil. N.J,, won ihe jun- 
ior ladies’ liilc al the 
Norih Atlantic Figure 
.Skating C hampion- 
ships in Butfalo. N.Y., 
taking first in hoih the 
figures and freestyle 
cvenix. 


/tu0S 



WAYNE HUSTON, a 
senior at Trent on 
(N.J.i Siale College, 
scored four goals and 
led hix learn lu a 6 2 
win over I arlham Col- 
lege and the NAIA soc- 
..r championship in 
Kansas City. His eight 
lotiniameni goals gave 
him a career record of 
72 32 for the season. 



PAT McMAHON of 
Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
scrsily in Shawnee led 
all Ihe vvay after die tirst 
mile of the four-mile 
NAIA Cross-Couniry 
Championship run in 
Omaha, slogging over 
thesnow -eovered course 
in 20-28.5. jusl 5.8 sec- 
onds olf Ihe record for 
the event. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


EX-PALESTRA 

Sirs: 

St. Joseph's No. I (Scouting Reports, 
Dee. 6)? 

In PhiluiJclphiit's infamous Palestra. St. 
Jiic's may be No. I. but certainly not in the 
country as a whole. Heating the Hawks in 
that lurd-courl snake pit is like running 
up Ml. 1 verest barefooted. Hut get them 
out of the Palestra and they're mcdu'cre. 

1 HOMAS I). 1-1 1’S 

HanoNcr. N.H. 

Sirs; 

If they are not playing eastern power- 
houses like I .lirlield, Albright and I afay- 
cttc. St. Joseph's can't win across the street 
from the sheltered Palestra. Ihey will con- 
tinue to overwhelm such teams all season. 
However, come the NC AA finals in March, 
the story wilt be the same as it is year after 
year after year: the Hast a loser again. 

Mayor R. Hiohiro 

Highland Park, 111. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for selecting St. Joseph’s College 
as No. I . St. Jisc's in recent years has been 
one i>f the most spirited colleges in the na- 
tion. especially at the Palestr.i. the home of 
the Big Tivc. I'm sure that your selection 
of .St. Joseph's w ill increase the enthusiasm 
of both the players and the fans even more. 

RaV ADtI-IZZt 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

1 feel it is my obligation to inform you of 
how greatly you erred. 

Jtl-F Wl ISS 

Van Nuys, Calif. 

Sirs: 

1 o anyone reviewing your top 20 basket- 
ball ratings it is plain to see it took two 
"experts" to do the rating, the one who held 
the hat and the one who drew the names 
from It. Minnesota must Iwvc been stuck in 
the hatband. 

M \KK .SciiostMi u 

Jordan, Minn. 


Sirs: 

How could you possibly leave out Min- 
nesol.i'-’ Both the Associated Press and Uni led 
Press Inicrnalional have them rated in the 
lop 10. but you don't esen mention them. 

L. N, Hall 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

The University of Dayton finished with 
a 22-7 record and a bid to the NCAA tour- 


nament from the tough midwestern dis- 
trict. The rivers have lost only one play- 
er from that squad, and you didn't even 
rate them. 

SllHIIlN J. Sn iSLR 


Dayton 


Sirs: 

St. John's not in the top 20? You've got 
to be kidding! 

CilOKCil PlRLMl IIIR 
Middles ill-age. NA. 

Sirs: 

^ oil can't please 'em all. that's for sure, 
hill how can you Ic.ivc out the schools in 
Utah, the basketball capital of the W'c'I? 
Hy season’s end Hnghain Young I niversiiy 
ami I lah may both be in the top 20- es- 
pecially r. alrc.idy averaging lOll-plus 
points per game. 

BrauI-IY Mvjnn 

Los .Angeles 
Sirs: 

We at Hr.idley were extremely upset by 
your reason for picking the Br.ixcs 12th in 
the nation. ^ ou devote almost u full col- 
umn to the length of the v.irsiiy players' 
siK’ks. SVhere would they finish with short 
socks? 

Sam NVx( hiil 
Howjl Schwartz 

Peoria. 111. 

Sirs: 

I hope you. and Mervin Hyman in par- 
ticular, have taken due notice of the slu'rt 
SluKks (average height (> feet I ' > of S\ ich- 
iia State and their exciting IOO-y4 victory 
over a fine Michigan team. 

Tom J, Gilmokl 

\\ ichila. Kans. 

PRESSING MATTER 


Many thanks for your interesting and in- 
formative article, .'I /Vcvk r/xtr Fiiiih‘\ I/icni 
All (IVc. fi). Not only do you manage 
to provide enieriainmciU in this essay, you 
also provide ideas and instruction for the 
voluniecr coaches who work wiih the 
many youth teams in our ^MCA b.iskel- 
ball league. 

The "coaching clinics" that our p.iri-tinic 
coaches aiiciul arc limited to mimci*gr.iphcd 
sheets passed out following a I5-minu(e talk 
given by a kvjl coach or official- More in- 
formaiive and diagramed articles of this 
type will help to improve on our clinics — 
so keep them coining! 

Ron Luce 

Sioux Palls. S. Dak. 


Sirs; 

Mervin Hyman discusses the novv-famous 
zone press of L’CI A as a relatively new 
weapon in college h.iskelba!l. Well, it cer- 
tainly is not new to Illinois high school bas- 
kclball. 

In the Illinois Sweet Ifi tournament of 
|‘1.^2. George Latham and his Quincy High 
Blue Devils used the /»)ne press to beat 
Ml- \ernon High School in the semifinal 
g.ime. As I recall, it was a 2-2-1 press. I .a- 
ibam, a maMcr of pallern-stylc basketball, 
introduced the zone press as a surprise tac- 
tic lo bie.ik the rhythm of the opponent's 
olVensc and force them into costly mechan- 
ical errors. 

Last year .Sherrill H.inks, present (.Quincy 
High coach, used the /one press to overcome 
hair-time deficits in the final live games of 
the Illinois tournament against the state's 
finest teams, losing finally in the champion- 
ship game to follinsviltc. III. by three points. 
Incidenlally, the game w.is an interesting 
clash between two team.s who each use the 
/one press as a basic plan of attack. 

Latham used to say that a giH>d defense 
was the best olTense. UC LA. Quincy High 
and Collinsville High are certainly proving 
him correct. 

Don Harvly 

Quincy. 111. 

Sirs: 

I have devised an easy five-step plan to 
beat the zone press: 1 1 Oscar Robertson. 
2) Jerry West. .?) Hill Russell, 4) Jerry Lucas 
and 5) Wilt Chamberlain. 

John Oakuy Jr. 

Sandusky. Ohio 

DIAMOND IN THE FLUFF 

Sirs; 

I thought your readers might like lo know 
that your article on western powder has giv- 
en Alta the impetus to introduce ihc Alla 
Diamond. I his will be a prestige award giv- 
en to people who ski at .Alta and will be 
awarded on the basis of such skiers' ability 
lo handle all tyix-s of oH'-lrail skiing and 
especially powder. 

Anyone may nominate anyone for the 
award and. eventually, these nominations 
will be judged by a committee of past award 
w inners at the season's end. 

However, the first judges will be drawn 
from a wcll-qualilied group of skiers, such 
as Alf I ngen. Junior Hoiinous. led John- 
son. 1 ddic Morns and Cicne Huber, names 
any skier would recognize. 

The award will be filling: a gold Alta 
snow Hake with a diamond center. 

Jim Gadols 

Salt Lake City 

roniinurii 
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We 

ski better 
at 

Killington. 


You have to, darling! 

We ski for almost all 
the light hours during 
one of the longest 
seasons anywhere. 

And there are trails 
that make the most 
dashing men concentrate* 
and not on those 
daring young ladies. 

Then, my dear, there's 
four Interconnected 
mountains, 32 trails, 

10 lifts, ski school, 
nursery, rentals, 
lodging, social 
entertainment, snow, 
friends, fun. 


Killington 

Dept.SB Vermont 057B1 
Phone: (802) 422-3333 


SH Mtks tlitis, lisseDS. sedtl eiegrtmi 
ollir grtit vilvf. Adults S2S-30. Jmor SIB 3i 



Sports 

Illustrated 



Change of address 

aUach iahd herv 

adilrcNS'l.ihcl here, prim voiir ncu aOJrv^s IkIum. 
place yiuir uug.i/ine adclrcxs label here and clip 





SHOP ANO MAIL EARLY 
USE christ'maIstamp 


USE christ'maIstamp 



EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Si-nR IS li I i siKAii t). 
Time & I-ile Uiiikliny. 
RiK-kcleller C'eiUer. 

Neu 'Y'ork. Ne\\ York HK):o, 


lime Ine. also piiblislics Iimi, I iii, 

I OKU Nj and. in eonjunetion with iu 
subMiliaries. the Intcrnuiional edi- 
tions ofTiMi and I III. Chairman of 
the Board. Andrew Hciskell: Chair- 
man. I \eeiili\e Committee. Roy I . 
I .irsen; Chairman. { inance C»mii- 
mitiee. Charles I . Stillman; Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; l.veciitive \ ice 
President and I rcasurcr, 1). \S . 
Brumbaugh; Mce President and Sec- 
relars. Bernard Barnes; Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant to the President. 
Arnold . Carlson; Vice President 
and Comptroller. John 1. llar\c\; 
\ ice Picsidents. Charles -A Adams. 
Bernhard M. .Auer, Rhett Austell. 
I dgar K. B.iker. Charles H. Bear. 
Clay Buckhoiit. R. M. Buckles. John 
L, Halicnbeck. Jerome S. Hardy. 
Sidney L. James. Arthur W. Keytor. 
Henry Luce III. Ralph H. Paine Jr.. 
Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James R, 
Shepley : Assistant Cssmpiroller and 
Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. Mes- 
singer: Assistant Treasurers, W, G. 
Da\is, l-.van S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKcough. 


19TH HOLE ..mUnufJ 

ON THE BOUNCE 

Sirs: 

I ccrluiiily appreciated your recent article 
on table tennis iSiHim;i‘r\ Sehloiii Chisel. 
Nov. 15). Most people not familiar with this 
game imagine it to be the same as that played 
in many home basements- that is. a soil of 
pii-patting of the ball user llie net until 
someone nv-ikcs an error. Actually, it is a 
very evh.iusimg sport, considering that the 
ball goes o\cr ihe net three times during the 
time it lakes a tennis h.ill to go over once. 
This is ottc reason top competitors of the 
coiiniiy arc m top sondiiion and most have 
a lean, stringy type of build, lou don't see 
fat men who smoke big cigars pl.iying cham- 
pionship table tennis, even though you may 
sec them bowling or playing billiards, 

.Al \ IN J.\t-KNl\ 

F ort Harrison. Ind. 


As a lifelong fan of Ping-P<*i>g (pardon 
me. table lenms). | want to thank you and 
Dick Miles for his liumoroiis and informa- 
tive article. Ciincntly I am serving in the 
Arms in Germany and am playing on a 
lisehreii/iis le.im for I . Gruningen. a 
Nporis club in my adopted home li'wn of 
(iriiningen, near Ciicssen. 

My roommate. C.eoigc Del iicia. and I 
have hecn. lor the past two years, the only 
Americans m the extensive league system 
around Ciicsson and have ihivroughly en- 
joyed our experiences, Mr, Miles and other 
le.iders might enjoy some of the comments 
that my chop and my thin rubber paddle 
draw from the Germans, \Shcn I lirsi start 
to warm up against a new leain my paddle 
makes such a hollow sound (compared 
with their sponge-covered .Selih.iiei) that 
the opposition invariably reaches for a new 
ball coninienting. "/><•» Hull isi Aiipurr." 

1 can only reply, "NtT/i, uieiii Seliluuer isi 
kiiptiii." But actually I. like Mr. VLles. find 
the old rubber paddle very clTcctive at coun- 
tering ilic sptingers. 

M|( H \l l B. JONfS 
Ciriinmgcn. West Germany 

Sirs; 

Mr, Miles obviously intended to be hu- 
morous. >el he also brought up a problem 
wliich has long plagued every sport from 
bridge to bascb.ilL 1 he problem seems lo be 
that the speciaiivrs (as well as the aihlctcsi 
fail lo realf/e (h.it every sport is a game and 
should be enjoyed as such. 

As Miles reminds us, the excitement of 
ciimpelitioii in sports is ' voonderfur' — 
especially in table tennis- but are sponge 
bats, alarm cliKks under the table and all 
of the overplayed emotions which accom- 
pany this and many other sports really nec- 
essary to their enjoyment ? 

J XMIS C. WtXDDS 

Arlington Heights. III. 

I OK 





let's go Dutch 


The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
to suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neat 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 




40-76 prooi. i 


Iwtot Bolv Co.. Louisvvllo. Ky, *1945 







COME HOME 
TO FEAUOR 
AG AIM 

7HIUP MORRIS 
li FILTER 


We put our name on this one. 

You get Philip Morris tobaccos. 

The best in the house. And you get 
the filter with coconut-shell charcoal 
-the charcoal that lets fiavor stay 
like it started, full and rich. 
Welcome home. 


fiSiVs 


